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Suggestions to a Psychiatric Investigator on 
the Use of Bibliographical Resources” 


By BARBARA COE JOHNSON, B.L.S., Medical Librarian 


AND ROBERT L. MCFARLAND, Pu.D., Research Associate! 


Many parts of any systematic research investigation involve use of 
bibliographical materials. The investigator is interested in the development of 
theoretical constructs and experimental findings in the past regarding his cur- 
rent research topic. Early in the development of a new research project, the 
investigator will want to make sure that he is not needlessly duplicating pre- 
vious studies or falling into a methodological trap which had also ensnared 
previous workers. In addition, he seeks to insure that his research design is such 
as to get at the crucial experiment, not at some unimportant subsidiary aspect 
of his problem. After completion of his data collections and their analysis, his 
research report will deal to some degree with other reported investigations. 
Because of these reasons and others, the psychiatric investigator must nec- 
essarily be familiar with the use of bibliographical materials and the effective 
use of a reference library. 

The specific purpose of this paper is to present suggestions which may help 
the investigator to use bibliographical materials with a high degree of efficiency. 
While any college graduate is expected to be proficient at assembling and 
evaluating materials falling within areas of interest in his special fields, our 
own personal experience indicates that there are many resources and technical 
aids available to the investigator that are frequently overlooked in our fields. 

In general, as any investigator becomes interested in a given topic he will 
become sensitized to papers or books appearing on that topic as he carries 
out his normal efforts to keep up with the literature of his profession. When he 
finally decides to spend time investigating this area experimentally, his recall 
of that previous reading will provide a departure point for a systematic survey 
of his topic. At this point he is also likely to seek a general review of this topic 
if one exists. In psychology the Psychological Bulletin and perhaps the Journal 
of Personality are the most likely sources of such material. Also J. McVickers 
Hunt’s Personality and the Behavior Disorders can frequently serve such needs. 

* This paper is to be incorporated ina manual, The Psychiatric Investigator, to be published 
under the authorship of Paul McReynolds, Ph.D., and Robert L. McFarland, Ph.D. As such, 


it is necessarily quite specifically oriented to such an investigator’s needs. 
1From the Veterans Administration Hospital, Palo Alto, California. 
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In psychiatry one will find Otto Fenichel’s Psychoanalytic Theory of the Neu- 
roses to be an excellent review medium. More and more, too, such annual re- 
views as Progress in Neurology and Psychiatry, Annual Survey of Psychoanalysis, 
and Yearbook of Neurology and Psychiatry are providing keys to the year’s 
research and current trends of research interests. The American Journal of 
Psychiatry provides a summing up of the previous year’s progress in the Jan- 
uary issue. Psychiatric Quarterly gives quite complete biographical information 
about its authors and will perhaps furnish clues to people and institutions who 
are interested in the investigator’s topic field. By use of such reviews one can 
gain an over-all view of the topic; this will enable the investigator to set up 
the limits and define the purpose of surveying the literature. 

Prior to beginning a further systematic survey one must be realistic about 
the amount of time he can afford to spend on the particular problem. Often he 
will find that the topic he has so glibly decided upon for a seminar report is 
currently being discussed so extensively that one cannot possibly note down 
the material available, much less read, evaluate, and report it. If, however, a 
doctoral thesis is involved or he is planning a long term study, the investigator 
will have plenty of time for such an exhaustive search as will be necessary. 

The above delineation of the problem is really the first step in what we can 
discuss under the general topic, “definition of the problem.” Particularly if 
one is going to seek the services of a reference librarian, one must have the 
following questions thought out in careful detail: 


A. In its most specific terms, what is the topic? 

1. What is a more general subject heading under which this topic may fall? 

2. Are there common (or uncommon) synonymous terms for this topic? 
What are they? 

3. Are various aspects of this subject often considered in some branch of 
science other than one’s own specialty? What are they and where would 
one expect to find them? Are these aspects of primary importance, or 
would it be more realistic to skip them? 

4, What related topics must also be evaluated in the project at hand? 

. How extensive a search is necessary? 

1. Time limits: current decade, 20th century, unlimited? 

2. World literature? 

Are there language limitations? 

3. Are abstracts suitable to the reference search, or will only full length 
expositions do? 

. Is one’s reading to be confined only to periodicals and books available in a 
particular library, or will the investigator be able to avail himself of more 
extensive sources through interlibrary loan or the resources of a larger re- 
search library in the area? He will have to familiarize himself with the 
library’s periodical holdings in the first instance. 
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D. How much time can the investigator spend on this part of his study? One 
must be realistic about this and allow himself enough time to read the ma- 
terial and not expect miracles in his search of the literature. Searching is a 
long, slow, mechanical process even for a librarian. 


Once the investigator has formulated his decisions regarding the above 
questions, he can begin the actual mechanics of the survey. The following sug- 
gestions are made concerning this phase of the task: 


A. The investigator must decide on a bibliographical form which he or his 
typist can use directly when typing the final report on the research at hand. 
The accepted form for publication in the American Psychological Associa- 
tion journals is fully described in the Publication Manual: this appeared as 
Psychological Bulletin, 1952, 49, 4:2. (APA form) We would suggest pur- 
chase of this as a source of ready reference as it contains such necessities 
as recognized abbreviations, footnoting form, etc. It is available for $1.00 
from APA, 1336 16th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. It will not generally 
be available for loan from a library. It should be pointed out that many 
journals are highly individualistic as far as acceptable bibliographical form 
goes, and that each is quite adamant about its own. If, therefore, one is 
writing for publication, he must check the form of the journals to which he 
intends to submit his work. Generally speaking, the APA form is acceptable 
to all journals primarily devoted to reporting psychological information. 
It is likeiy that this form will become standard for all psychological journals 
in the near future, since it is now published under the aegis of the central 
professional organization. For medical or psychiatric journals the form 
used in the Journal of the American Medical Association is most generally 
acceptable. This form is used in Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus and, in 
a manner of speaking, in the Current List of Medical Literature. It is ex- 
plained most succinctly in Fishbein, Morris: Medical Writing, the Technic 
and the Art, second edition, Philadelphia, 1948. (JAMA form) 

Regardless of what form is used, however, one must be consistent in its 
use, and bear in mind that the sources of reference will not have conformity. 
When one first begins noting his references, he should force himself to check 
the myriad details of punctuation, capitalization, proper abbreviation, etc., 
until he can automatically answer each question that comes to mind. This 
is probably sheer optimism on our part—the time never comes when one can 
rely on his memory for this kind of thing. The investigator will probably 
find, however, that eventually—after about fifty references noted—he 
can note fairly consistently without recourse to his style manual. 

. Stock up on either 3 x 5 or 5 x 8 plain cards or pads. We suggest two colors, 
one to be used for journal references and the other for books. If the inves- 
tigator feels that this will be a one-time-used reference, he can use pads; 
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they are cheaper and easier to carry around. If he feels, however, that this 
may be the beginning of a life-time project, he should use cards; their 
stock is designed to stand a lot of punishment. The size one chooses depends 
a lot on how much information one proposes to put on a card. Three by five 
cards are quite sufficient if one intends only to make entry of the specific 
article title. On the other hand, if one proposes to annotate or abstract, use 
the 5 x 8 size. 

. Use ink, for pencil smears. 

. If possible the investigator should provide himself with a box or file case of 
the same size as the cards or pads he is using. As one makes notations of 
those articles he feels might be of use, he should file them alphabetically by 
author in his box. Generally speaking, the investigator should not attempt 
at this time to evaluate his material. That should come later. At this point 
one should simply garner. It is useful to have two alphabets going: one for 
book entries, another for journal. One may find, however, that it will be 
more useful to interfile the two so that when one comes to the point where 
he is evaluating his material, he can toss out what is outside his range of 
interest among both books and journals. 

. The investigator should make notation on a card of his subject’s definition 
and keep it handy. He will find as he searches source material that he will 
often go off on tangents that sound interesting. If one will frequently “back 
off’’ a little by referring to what he said he was looking for in the first place, 
he will find that his file is not crowded with intriguing but useless entries. 

. Frequently the investigator will wish to copy pertinent quotations from the 
articles or books he is studying. Also, at times the investigator will wish to 
make frequent reference to a given article or book which has been borrowed 
from a distant library or the Library of Congress. Generally, renewals are 
discouraged ; therefore, some means of copying or reproducing such material 
becomes essential. Photostatic or microfilm copies may be secured at such 
times. Having a typist copy the material or copying out the material by 
longhand is grossly time-consuming. Fortunately today, there is available 
a portable photostating machine which one can easily carry with him and 
use in the library. With just a few minutes’ work one can reproduce ma- 
terials that formerly took hours to do. While the development and process- 
ing of this material is somewhat more difficult than the manufacturer’s 
advertising suggests, it is still a great timesaver. The investigator should 
attempt to avail himself of this equipment if he plans much systematic 
bibliographic study. Fortunately, this equipment is becoming increasingly 
available and mastery of its use is very rewarding in terms of time saved 
and the accuracy and ease of copying. 


The suggestions to this point have been concerned essentially with equipping 
the investigator to tackle the materials available in a research library. The 
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ideas suggested below deal with possible procedures which one might adopt 
within the library: 


A. Learn to use and actually employ the library’s card catalog. This handy 
gadget, on which librarians, but no one else, seem to dote, usually is more 
than simply a finding list of the library’s holdings. One should look under 
the subject title and the synonyms which one has noted down. Often 
the investigator will find that his subject has been covered fairly com- 
pletely in a book which the library holds. One must remember that a book 
is automatically out-of-date as soon as it is printed, but there are evalua- 
tions of work in progress and hints about other approaches which one will 
find in no other printed form. Sometimes, as in the case of Bellak’s Dementia 
Praecox, a bibliographical evaluation and review of a decade’s progress in a 
subject is included. 

. Check to see if the library maintains a file of bibliographies which have 
been prepared. Sometimes one will discover that at least a part of his topic 
has already been covered. 

. Certain journals make a practice of publishing bibliographies of their 
authors’ work from time to time. Psychiatry does this in every issue, and, 
if the kind of thing that one is looking for is being published in that journal, 
one may easily look back over the author’s past work. As was noted before, 
Psychological Bulletin includes examinations of the literature on subjects 
of current interest in the field, and such a review article can serve as an 
invaluable starting place in one’s search of the literature. 

. See if there is a “vertical file” maintained in the library. This is nothing 
more than a filing cabinet, usually arranged alphabetically by subject, of 
material such as reprints, stray bibliographies, popular material, pamphlets, 
annual reports, and the like, which, because of their physical form or 
ephemeral value, have not been placed on the library’s book shelves. Almost 
every research library maintains such a subject file, and one may find just 
what he is looking for. 

. In some research libraries the librarian will attempt to scan new journal 
material as each issue arrives. Notations will be made, usually in some sort 
of rough subject classification, of review articles or of papers dealing with 
subject material of particular interest to the staff as a whole. If such a file is 
maintained, the investigator will often find a late paper dealing with his 
subject. 


At this point a note of warning should be sounded: The investigator should 
note down what he has covered—and keep that note some place where he can 
find it. Nothing is quite so annoying as finding, on the fifth day of one’s search, 
that “everything looks familiar” and that it is in fact a duplication of the 
first day’s work. This can and does happen, and no researcher can afford the 
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time or effort involved in duplication. This is particularly important in the use 
of source materials which will be discussed next. 

Certain standard sources of reference materia] dealing with psychiatric and 
psychological research are available in most reference libraries. One should first 
refer to his “definition of topic’”’ and see how long a period he expects to cover. 
Then use only those volumes of the following sources which fall within that 
time range. We have listed below only those which are currently operating; 
some very good sources for older material exist. The librarian’s help should be 
sought for the latter material. 


A. Psychological Abstracts, (PA), v.1-  1927- Published by the American 
Psychological Association. Monthly through 1953. Every two months, 
1954- 


Lists new books and articles grouped by subjects. Each abstract numbered 
consecutively throughout the year. Each bi-monthly issue carries an author 
index only, with a table of contents poiriting out general subject headings 
into which the subject matter of a journal may fall. The annual index, ap- 
pearing now in number 11-12, furnishes a detailed key to subject matter of 
the field. References given by abstract number. Material covered is of 
world-wide scope, but may range in age from six months to a year. Abstract- 
ing is done by volunteers in the field, who must be at least Ph.D. level; 
each abstract is signed. Invaluable for material in difficult languages. Best 
for current literature. Book reviews also appear here. A list of journals 
abstracted for the year appears annually in the index number. Notes as to 
the correction of previous entries, new journals abstracted, etc., appear 
at the end of occasional numbers in a section entitled “The Last Word... .” 


. Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, (QCIM), v. 1- 1927— Published 
by the American Medical Association. Two volumes a year. 


Although this index is running approximately two years behind in pub- 
lication, it has many features which make it a valuable key to subject ref- 
erences among world periodical literature. It is not, however, an abstracting 
medium. Authors, titles, and subjects appear in one alphabetical arrange- 
ment. The main, and only complete, entry in every possible case is the 
author entry; this is important to remember because the title and subject 
entries are often only short versions which will not make clear the entire 
substance of the reference. Short title references are subarranged alphabet- 
ically under various subject headings. Each semi-annual volume covers 
world literature published during the period indicated; for contrast, see 
Psychological Abstracts above, which may cover material published a year 
prior to the date of the issue one is using. Full trade information on books 
appears in the front of each volume. Two such lists of books appear in each 
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volume: one arranged alphabetically by the author’s last name and the 
second classified by medical subject fields with an alphabetical subarrange- 
ment, again by author’s last name. Another handy feature of this tool is 
its liberal use of cross references to related subjects, i.e., PSYCHOTHERAPY 
see also PSYCHOANALYSIS; here is a clue to synonomous terms. This source 
attempts to index world medical literature, but presents the widest possible 
range among ancillary fields. Psychological tests, research, and, particularly, 
clinical material are often best indicated here. 


. Current List of Medical Literature, (CLML), v. 1- 1941- Published 
by the Armed Forces Medical Library. Weekly until 1950; monthly there- 
after. Two volumes a year. 


Each of the first five issues of each volume consists of three parts: 1. A 
listing, alphabetical by full title of specific journals indexed; the full table 
of contents appears unless otherwise indicated, and each specific article is 
assigned a consecutive item number (consecutive for CLML, not a dif- 
ferent series for each journal). 2. A subject index again liberally cross-in- 
dexed among related subjects is available referring one to a specific item 
number for the full entry. 3. An author index, which indicates only authors 
appearing in the particular number of CLML which one is using. The sixth 
number of each semi-annual volume has a cumulated author-subject index 
for journals indexed in the previous five issues. No journals are indexed 
originally in this issue. Those indexed are the over twelve hundred received 
in the Armed. Forces Medical Library. These appear in CLML as they can 
be surveyed for subject content by the staff. In effect, this means that U. S. 
journals usually appear within a month or two after publication; foreign 
journals published in the English language about four months after publica- 
tion; and foreign language journals from six to eight months after their 
original appearance. No abstracts. This tool is again devoted primarily to 
medical literature, but its scope among related scientific literature is so wide 
as to include much valuable psychological material. Because of its up-to- 
dateness and its wide scope it is extraordinarily valuable. One may think of 
CLM L as the current supplement to QCIM. 


. Excerpta Medica, Sec. 8. Neurology and Psychiatry, (Exc. Med. VIII, Neur.), 
v.1-— Jan. 1948- Published by Excerpta Medica Publications, Am- 
sterdam, Holland. Monthly. 


The editorial board of this section of Exc. Med. consists of specialists in 
the indicated subject fields from many countries who undertake to survey 
world literature. Abstracts are in English. Inside the front cover is an indica- 
tion of specific subjects abstracted in that issue; pertinent journal references 
appear under these subject headings. All abstracts are numbered con- 
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secutively for the entire year. There is, in each issue, an alphabetical index 
to the authors represented, but there is not a subject index per se until it 
appears separately some months after the close of the volume year. Because 
abstracts are the subject matter of this journal, it is to be expected that the 
material presented will be older than that appearing in a journal attempting 
only to index. It seems, however, that Exc. Med. VIII, Neur. loses some of 
its effectiveness in that the material may be as much as two years old. 
This is particularly true for foreign material. One cannot, therefore, count on 
finding material without looking through volumes at least two years be- 
yond one’s time limits. All abstracts are signed, and a great percentage 
seems to be from American experts. In general, the abstracts are impartial, 
and the coverage of European, Asiatic, and South American literature 
makes it well worth searching. To an investigator in this country, however, 
this tool presents certain semantic difficulties: the index is not specific from 
the point of view of professional terminology and one will often find the 
subject rather well hidden in the index under a much more inclusive term, 
or even, unfortunately, under a misleading term. Unless one is really pressed, 
he will do far better to scan the abstracts than to rely on the index to Exc. 
Med. VIII, Neur. 


Every library will contain most, or all, of the sources mentioned above. How- 
ever, more than just these will probably be found in the particular library 


which the investigator uses. Because of this, we suggest that the librarian should 
be consulted to learn if the library contains particular titles a little less usual 
than these. One such source of this type is Clearinghouse Bulletin of Research 
in Human Organization (Clear. Bull.), v. 1- 1952- published by Society 
for Applied Anthropology, New York. Quarterly. (Received as part of sub- 
scription to publication Human Organization.) 

The general make-up is somewhat complicated, but essentially each number 
is divided into two sections: 1) research in progress, and 2) published research. 
Each entry is indexed quite thoroughly not only as to personnel, but also in 
relation to research methods involved, topics of research under consideration, 
institutions where the research is in progress, and the journals searched for 
reports appearing in the particular number of Clear. Bull. The material covered 
is largely psychiatric, psychological, and anthropological in character. The 
publication is usually about six months behind, but, since its chief value to the 
investigator is to draw attention to research currently in progress, it will often 
furnish valuable information long before publication in professional literature 
and, of course, long before indexing or abstracting media. Its scope seems to be 
limited to the United States. 

In addition to the resources mentioned above which are available through a 
research library, certain other sources of material may also be used. Probably 
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it is needless to mention that personal contact with colleagues interested in one’s 
area may provide the investigator with additional bibliographical references. 
In addition to such help the colleague may prove useful in the evaluation of 
these materials. 

If the investigator isa member of the Armed Forces, U. S. Public Health, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, or the Veterans Administration, he may be 
able to discover what current research is under way in his area of interest. This 
is possible through the efforts of Bio-Sciences Exchange, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion? which serves as a clearinghouse for information on medical research in 
progress. Each investigator in the above agencies prepares a two hundred word 
abstract of his proposed research at the beginning of his study. When another 
investigator requests information concerning research work being carried on 
within any particular field, or in a specific subject, copies of pertinent summaries 
are then pulled from the file, reproduced, and forwarded to the investigator 
making the inquiry. In this way he can determine what research work is going 
on, where it is being done, and who is doing it. 

Because the emphasis in this paper is “self-help,” we have left to the last a 
discussion of what may well prove to be the most valuable aid in the library, 
the research librarian. The librarian feels that one of the most vital and interest- 
ing parts of his work is to assist the research worker to discover the resources 
necessary for his work. More than that, the librarian has often developed a 
kind of second sight about getting together useful material. Having made use 
of the sources and methods mentioned above, the researcher will find that his 
subject is well delineated in his mind and he can discuss it with the librarian 
and answer his questions. Frequently the librarian has had much of the same 
subject training as the researcher and both talk the “same language.’”’ More 
often, however, the investigator will find that the librarian is not the subject 
expert that he is. In this case, the researcher should take the time to discuss 
some of the ramifications of his problem which might well be left unsaid in a 
conversation with a professional colleague. After the librarian has been told 
the subject and the sources already searched, he will bend his best efforts to 
give the final touches to the search, and he will not duplicate the investigator’s 
efforts. Even though the librarian may not know the subject field as well as the 
investigator, he does know his library, and he will usually have had earlier re- 
quests that will provide clues for the present search. It seems, too, that librar- 
ians possess a kind of serendipity. Certainly the investigator should feel free to 
avail himself of the fruits of this peculiar talent. If the investigator has some 
time before he must finish his research, the librarian will scan new material as 
it is received, and report the latest references along this line of search. Last, 
and perhaps most important, the librarian will be able to explain what is obscure 
in this paper; he will also be able to supplement it; and he will be only too glad 
to do so. 


2 Formerly Medical Sciences Information Exchange. 





Medical Libraries of Scotland 


By Leonarp Jottey, M.A., F.L.A. 


Librarian, The Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh 


AND MARGARET D. BELL, M.A., A.L.A. 
Librarian, Central Medical Library 

University of Edinburgh 

Edinburgh, Scotland 


Tue history of the medical libraries of Scotland has been described recently 
in the British Medical Bulletin (8: 1951-52, p. 256) and also in a paper given 
at the First International Congress on Medical Librarianship, London, 1953. 
In this article, therefore, we have brought together notes, supplied by the 
librarians, on the current activities of the larger medical libraries in Scotland. 


Aberdeen University Medical Section. (University Sub-Librarian: Mr. H. J. H. 
Drummond.) The teaching of medicine has a longer history in Aberdeen than 
in any other University in Britain, for it can be traced back to the founda- 
tion of King’s College in 1494, when provision was made for the appointment 
of a “Mediciner.” To this instance of the enlightened policy of the founder, 
Bishop Elphinstone, the present Aberdeen Medical School therefore owes its 
origin. The intervening period of over four and a half centuries has seen many 
vicissitudes in its checkered history, including the foundation of Marischal as a 
rival to King’s. There have been periods of stagnation and frustration, of growth 
and florescence, and of co-operation and hostility between the two Colleges 
and their rival medical faculties, culminating in their union in 1860. Medical 
teaching was then concentrated at Marischal College; this still holds good to- 
day, so far as pre-clinical studies are concerned, while the clinical departments 
were transferred to the new medical buildings at Foresterhill in 1939. 

One result of this long and rather complex history has been the haphazard 
growth of the Medical Library, or rather of the medical section of the Uni- 
versity Library. Here lies the explanation not only of certain features of the 
book stock, its weakness in some fields and periods, and its undoubted strength 
in others, but also of the present geographical location of its several component 
parts. All the older medical books, including many rare and valuable works, are 
housed at King’s College, along with the older books in all other subjects. Being 
classified by the Dewey system the medical books, however, stand together on 
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the shelves. The bulk of the medical periodicals (about 10,000 volumes) and 
all the later books (some 15,000), with the exception of modern textbooks and 
reference works, are housed at Marischal College. Finally, in the new medical 
buildings at Foresterhill there is a small working library containing about 1000 
modern text and reference books, and the last ten years’ run of medical peri- 
odicals (of which about 250 are currently received). This is a combined reading 
room, with accommodation for about 50 readers, and lending library, and is 
in the charge of an assistant who is responsible to the Sub-Librarian at Mari- 
schal College, where the ordering, cataloguing, and classification of all medical 
and scientific books are carried out. It is a pleasant library to work in, bright 
and sunny, quiet, and conveniently situated, and with up-to-date fitments. 
A recent innovation has been a display cabinet, where exhibitions of some of the 
older books from King’s and Marischal Colleges are held to illustrate the history 
of medicine and other topics. These have aroused considerable interest among 
all classes of readers. 

The users of the Library consist mostly of the medical staff and students, 
with a fair number of outside readers, local medicals, and scientists. The Library 
takes its full share in the inter-library lending scheme, many books and period- 
icals being lent to and borrowed from other libraries, either direct or through 
the National Central Library. The number of readers at present is about 320, 
and during the year 1952-53, 2,388 books were borrowed. These figures refer, 
of course, only to the Foresterhill Library itself, none of the older medical books 
or periodicals, which may be borrowed from the libraries at King’s and Mari- 
schal, being included. 

The Dewey system of classification, with certain modifications, is in use 
throughout all sections of the Library. There is a printed catalogue dated 1874, 
with supplement to 1896, of all the medical and scientific books then housed at 
Marischal College. The great majority of these, along with all subsequent 
acquisitions, are included in the modern sheaf catalogue, copies of which are 
kept in all sections of the Library. 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that while the splitting up of the Library 
into several sections has obvious drawbacks, these are to some extent mini- 
mized by an efficient inter-library transport system, whereby books may be sent 
daily to and from all parts of the Library. 


Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh (Librarian: Mr. L. Jolley.) The 
Library of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh is the oldest medical 
library in Scotland. For over two hundred and fifty years since the College 
received its first Charter on St. Andrew’s Day, 1681, the maintenance of the 
Library has been one of the major interests of the College and the first charge 
on its revenues. 

This long unbroken history has naturally had a great influence on the present- 
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day status and working of the Library. It has given the Library a great wealth 
of works now valued for their historical interest but purchased as working tools, 
and a remarkable collection of periodicals, especially foreign periodicals. The 
Library contains, for example, some German periodicals of the period 1880- 
1914 of which no other sets are preserved in Great Britain. At the same time, 
the weight of tradition tended until recent years to impose a conservative ap- 
proach to library administration and techniques. Until a short time ago the use 
of the Library was restricted to Fellows of the College, who were almost all 
physicians engaged in hospital and consultant practice. In 1953 the College 
passed a resolution making the Library, which is still maintained entirely by 
private funds, open for both consultation and lending to any medically qualified 
or otherwise suitable reader. The services of the staff are equally fully available 
to any research worker desiring bibliographical assistance, and a special fund is 
available to supply him with photo-copies and translations which may be needed 
for his research work. The Library has its own photo-copy apparatus and has 
made pioneer experiments in the use of photo-copies in inter-library loans. 
Whenever possible, a photo-copy of an article is sent in place of the bound 
volume. The receiving library is charged the registered postage each way on the 
volume, and this has been found to meet the actual costs of photographic 
material for contact prints. The administrative costs are certainly no higher 
than with the actual posting of volumes. Some three hundred loans to other 
libraries are made each year. 

The history of the Library is reflected in its classification and cataloguing. 
For the first two hundred years of its existence, the classification of medical 
books was envisaged by hardly any one, and the weight of the conservatism 
thus accumulated persisted till a few years ago. All monographs were arranged 
on the shelves simply by press marks. The labour of classifying these books 
would be quite out of proportion to its usefulness, but a classified arrangement 
of all recent books has been instituted. This is a broad classification as it is 
believed that the great majority of medical books do not deal with detailed 
aspects of a subject and that a minute classification is a burden to the staff and 
a source of confusion to the readers. This classification is subdivided by date, 
an arrangement valuable in itself and useful in promoting the automatic relega- 
tion of older books from the reading room to the stack. This broad classification 
is supplemented by a subject catalogue on cards using specific headings and 
specific headings only. Thus no card is made for a book dealing with alimentary 
diseases as a whole. A classified catalogue in loose-leafed book form is main- 
tained primarily for administrative purposes. A number of printed catalogues 
were produced in the early days of the Library. The last of these, compiled by J. 
Matheson Shaw, appeared in 1898. Although not constructed according to 
modern codes it is on the whole a very useful and accurate piece of work and a 
most valuable example of what can be achieved by “simplified cataloguing” 
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if the reader is prepared on occasion to supplement the catalogue with a little 
intelligence. Since that day the author catalogue has been kept first in book 
form and then on cards. The first subject catalogue was compiled about 1800. 
It was revised at the same date as the last printed catalogue. Written in large 
manuscript books and grouped in rather broad headings subdivided by date, 
it is a most useful tool. The ease of reference fully compensates for the lack of 
more specific headings, particularly in the literature of this period. 

The scope of the Library is confined to medicine and the allied sciences. 
It contains almost no works of general literature. At one time the scope of the 
allied sciences was larger than at present and included chemistry, meteorology, 
botany, zoology, and even ornithology. There are valuable collections of early 
books in all these fields, but for the present century the collection has been 
restricted as far as possible to medicine itself. Surgery is left to the Library of 
the College of Surgeons. Five hundred journals are taken, including a high 
proportion of continental journals. Trust Funds permit a special collection of 
journals on cancer, and another of journals on the history of medicine. A small 
fund is available for filling gaps in the historical collection, but such purchases 
are carefully distinguished from the original collection. Amongst special collec- 
tions may be mentioned the numerous manuscripts connected with the Edin- 
burgh medical school, J. W. Ballantyne’s collection of many thousands of pam- 
phlets and off-prints dealing with neo-natal pathology, and J. Y. Simpson’s 
medical library. 

As in all libraries the lack of space presents a difficult problem. A portion 
of the adjoining building is being taken over to provide a new periodicals room 
and reading room, but these rooms, though handsome, will not materially assist 
in providing new accommodation. 

The Library maintains close co-operation with the Library of the College 
of Surgeons and the Central Medical Library of the University. 


Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. (Librarian: Miss F. S. Brown.) 
Although the Library of the Royal College of Surgeons was founded as far 
back as 1696, this original collection was transferred to the custody of the 
University in 1763, on account of the financial difficulties which had compelled 
the College to relinquish its own premises. Some fifty years later, however, the 
College was again making its own collection of books, and in 1834 the librarian 
reported that the Library contained about 150 volumes. In 1845 a handsome 
gift was made to the College by John Abercrombie’s daughters of their late 
father’s library of between 900 and 1000 volumes. 

The present Library is, therefore, of recent creation in relation to the age of 
the Corporation, and the aim has been to confine it chiefly to works on surgery. 
The collection has increased steadily and now numbers some 20,000 volumes, 
among which are works of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and a good 
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selection of eighteenth and nineteenth century classics. Manuscripts in the 
collection consist of students’ notes of lectures by, for example, the Monros, 
William Cullen, Lord Lister, and James Syme, and a few case books. One hun- 
dred and ten current periodicals are taken. There is an author and a sub- 
ject catalogue on cards, filed in a dictionary arrangement. 

By recent agreement, Fellows of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh and of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh have the right 
to use both libraries, which, being complementary to each other, should be 
of mutual benefit. Consultation facilities are, however, readily granted to seek- 
ers of information exclusively available in the College Library. 


Central Medical Library, University of Edinburgh. (Librarian: Miss M. D. 
Bell.) The Central Medical Library of Edinburgh University, which was formed 
in 1931 by combining various departmental libraries, serves as a reference and 
lending library for the staff of the Medical School and teaching hospitals in 
the city, and for post-graduate research workers who are attached to the various 
University departments. 

The main Library Hall, which is on the ground floor of the University New 
Buildings, has seating accommodation for 55 readers, and shelf-space for 14,000 
volumes. There are three stack rooms, with shelving for a further 47,000 vol- 
umes. These stack rooms are in close proximity to the Library Hall, and this 
means that all the material in the Library is easily accessible. Undergraduate 
medical students have a separate Reading Room, but students of third year and 
onwards may read in the Central Medical Library in the evening, on the 
recommendation of a professor of the Faculty of Medicine. 

Historical medical works are housed in the main University Library, Old 
College, and the Central Medical Library consists mostly of works published 
during the last fifty years or so; it also has, however, many extensive runs 
of older periodicals. There are approximately 42,000 volumes in the Library 
at present, and about 500 periodicals are taken. The Science Departments 
are situated at some distance from the Medical School, and although the 
Central Medical Library has representative collections of books and periodicals 
in chemistry, physics, and medical sciences, departmental libraries are still 
maintained in the departments of Zoology, Chemistry, and Genetics. There 
are also departmental libraries in the Usher Institute of Public Health, the 
Dental School, and the Royal (Dick) School of Veterinary Studies. 

The Central Medical Library is classified according to a modified form of 
the Dewey Decimal Classification. The author catalogue and the classified 
catalogue (with subject index) are on 6” x 3” typed slips, bound in sheaf form, 
and the shelf catalogue is on 5” x 3” cards. Periodicals are shelved according to 
subject in both Library Hall and stack rooms. and an alphabetical title index 
to locations is provided. 
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The Library is open from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. during term, and until 6 p.m. 
during University vacations; on Saturday the hours are 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. The 
staff consists of a librarian, an assistant librarian, and three library assistants. 
During the session 1953/54, the total attendance of readers was just over 
19,000, and 11,600 volumes were issued on loan, in addition to those consulted 
for reference purposes in the Library. Close co-operation is maintained with the 
libraries of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons in Edinburgh, and 
the Library also takes part in the University and National Central Library 
inter-library lending schemes. 


Royal Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow. (Librarian: Mr. G. C- 
Terry.) Although the Faculty was granted its charter in 1599 by King James VI 
of Scotland, it was not until 1698 that the library was instituted. In that year 
the first Faculty Hall was erected in Trongate. Like most large libraries, it had 
a small beginning. Town and country members presented books, many of which 
appear to have been solicited from lay friends. Some of these books were non- 
medical and were weeded out through the years; unfortunately for the library, 
many of them are now bibliographic treasures. In 1791, the Faculty moved to 
St. Enoch Square, where stands the present railway station. In 1860 the 
premises at 242 St. Vincent Street were acquired and remain the home of the 
Faculty today. 

In all, the book stock of the library amounts to about 120,000 volumes. 
This figure includes journals, books, pamphlets, and reprints, and covers 
medicine, surgery, and allied sciences. Only a few incunabula are held, but the 
library is very strong in 16th and 17th century books. The subject catalogues 
for these periods make an excellent bibliography. 

Not many foreign journals are currently taken, but every field of medicine 
is covered by the 250 periodicals received. Many of these are obtained in ex- 
change for the Glasgow Medical Journal through the courtesy of the Royal 
Medico-Chirurgical Society. 

There are a few collections of books of which the Library is proud. In 1884 
the widow of William, MacKenzie, Queen’s Oculist, presented to the Library her 
late husband’s collection of books on ophthalmology. Mackenzie’s collection is 
remarkable in that it contains more books in foreign languages than in English. 
This is probably due to MacKenzie’s sojourn on the continent in 1816-18, where 
he acquired many books and pamphlets, all of which he bound and preserved. 
There is a collection of books on the diseases of the ear, nose, and throat. In 
manuscript is a unique collection of the medical essays read to the Glasgow 
Medical Society, 30 volumes, 1815-45. Each essay is in the handwriting of the 
essayist. It is felt that books relating to Glasgow should find a place on the 
shelves and some 200 volumes are in the collection. 

There are many rare books in the Library. A room has recently been furnished 
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to accommodate the treasures of the Library and to act asa historical room. 
Before a book is placed therein, it is repaired if necessary, every endeavour be- 
ing made to keep its original appearance. 

Catalogues of the Library were made in 1741, 1778, 1817, 1842, 1885, anda 
supplement in 1901. Only the last two are in everyday use. They were compiled 
by Dr. James Finlayson and are excellent catalogues, having an author and 
subject index, and separate sections for periodicals, transactions, and reports. 
Since 1901 a card catalogue has been kept, but unfortunately only a part of this 
period has a subject index. In 1950 began a long time-consuming re-cataloguing 
of the whole Library. As well as the normal subject and author cards, an author 
card is filed according to the century of publication. In 1883 the books were re- 
arranged on the shelves on a crude basis of subject classification. Current books 
are classified according to the Dewey Classification. Owing to the impossibility 
of leaving space for continuations on the shelves near the reading room, a book 
when it is no longer current is removed to a fixed location. 

Recordak Major and Ediswan Junior microfilm readers are installed and a 
machine has been made to film publications, bibliographies, etc., on request. 

The Librarian knows the interest of most of the Fellows using the Library. 
On receipt of the journals they are scanned and if any article appears as if it 
would be of interest, the Fellow concerned is notified; or an entry is made on a 
list which can be seen in the Library by the Fellows. This takes a little time, 
but it is considered a worthwhile library service. Lists of references are com- 


piled for Fellows. The Honorary Librarian periodically gives demonstrations 
on the use of the Library. 

Owing to its mode of origin the Library is rich in historical works acquired 
at the time of publication. At the same time an effort is made to cover the most 
important modern publications and to maintain a balance between bibliographic 
interests and utilitarian works. 


The Medical Section of Glasgow University Library. (University Librarian: 
Mr. R. O. MacKenna.) The University of Glasgow was founded in 1451 by a 
Papal Bull authorising it to teach in all faculties, and it is probable that the 
makers of its first constitution had medicine in mind as one of these. There is 
no evidence, however, that the teaching of medicine every actually began under 
that constitution, and it was not until 1637 that a Chair of Medicine was first 
established; even than it endured only for the lifetime of the first holder. The 
effective beginning of the medical school in the University must be reckoned as 
1714, when the Chair was revived. 

The University Library was by then an institution of considerable age and 
some importance—it had indeed already been accorded the privileges of copy- 
right on demand, under the Act of 1709—but it is probable that the medical 
section began to be developed seriously only about this period. It was then, and 
still remains, an integral part of the general library. 
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Its development and administration have been affected by a number of 
special influences that have not applied to other sections of the University 
Library. Ostensibly it serves the needs of the teachers, research workers, and 
students in the University’s medical faculty, and of medical men generally 
throughout the West of Scotland; and all these classes of reader do in fact make 
use of it. But, owing to the existence in the heart of the city of an excellent 
specialist medical library—that of the Royal Faculty of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Glasgow—and to the liberality of the regulations by which that Library 
is governed, the pressure on the Medical Section of the University Library has 
never in recent years been as heavy as might have been expected, and its growth 
has been determined more by the immediate needs of university teaching and 
current research than by any deliberate attempt to ensure balanced develop- 
ment. Moreover, much of its strength in current literature has tended to be 
dispersed, as a natural result of the wide dispersal of teaching departments 
among different city hospitals. There are no fewer than twenty-six separate 
departmental libraries in the Faculty of Medicine, none of them particularly 
large, but all actively used, at least by the staffs of the departments in question. 
Some duplication of material has naturally had to be accepted as a result of 
this system; but an effort has been made to keep this within bounds so far as con- 
cerns periodicals, by the adoption of a system whereby the more recent volumes 
of specialist periodicals taken by the central library are deposited temporarily 
in the department most closely concerned. 

The medical collection in the central library numbers at present a little 
over 30,000 volumes, including just under 19,000 volumes of periodicals. Only 
about 150 monographs and text-books are added to it each year, but 529 
periodicals are currently received, of which 122 are deposited in departments 
under the arrangement described above. A further 243 current periodicals 
are received direct by the various departmental libraries; and their combined 
bookstocks, exclusive of periodicals, amount in aggregate to about 5,000 vol- 
umes, with annual accessions of approximately 700 volumes. 

Special provision for undergraduates is made in the Reading Room—a 
separate establishment open during term for 81 hours each week. Seats are 
provided for some 450 readers, and the bookstock of about 10,000 volumes is 
available for referenceonly. The Medical Section comprises roughly 900 volumes, 
with average annual additions of about 70. Issues from this Section alone now 
number well over 10,000 each year. 

Of the many special collections in the University Library none is devoted to 
medicine. But the magnificent Hunterian Library, which is technically a part 
of the Hunterian Museum (although the University Librarian is its Keeper), ~ 
contains a considerable medical section, and ranks indeed among the world’s 
important collections in the history of medicine. Among its individual treasures 
may be mentioned a copy of the rare 1543 Epitome of Vesalius; the editiones 
principes of Celsus (1478), Hippocrates (1526), and Galen (1525); manuscripts 
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such as the 14th century copy of the works of John Arderne, the first great 
English surgeon, and William Hunter’s own diary of his attendance on Queen 
Charlotte; and the only known surviving copy of the first Scottish M.D. thesis 
(presented at Aberdeen in 1637). 

Printed catalogues of the Hunterian books and manuscripts have been 
published, and for the University Library a List of current periodicals (classified 
under teaching departments) was published in 1932. (It is now, of course, so 
much out-of-date as to be of little use.) 

Shelf arrangement throughout the library is on the fixed location principle, 
and subject classification is therefore of the broadest; the system (if it deserves 
the name) is the Library’s own, and of considerable antiquity, but is devoid of 
any features likely to repay time spent in a detailed study. 


The Medical Section, Queen’s College, University of St. Andrews. (Sub-Librar- 
ian: Mr. D. W. Doughty.) University College, Dundee, was founded in 1881 
and united to the University of St. Andrews in 1897. The Advanced Medical 
School was founded in 1898 jointly by the College and the University. Under 
the University of St. Andrews Act, 1953, the title of the College was changed to 
Queen’s College. 

The Library of University College, Dundee, was.founded about 1883 and 
remained mostly a group of departmental libraries (which included medical 
libraries) until the present building was occupied in 1903. The Library then 
came to serve both University College and the Advanced Medical School 
of the University, and the Medical Library was administered by the College 
Library staff. This arrangement has continued up to the present. Some medical 
departments have continued to have small libraries of modern works, which 
are now purchased through the Library and catalogued. The Library Com- 
mittee includes the Heads of the Medical School departments, and is responsible 
to the College Council. 

The main book-stock of the Medical Library is housed in a reading-room 
added to the Library building in 1929. In this room are the author card- 
catalogue of medical books (including departmental books), and pigeon-hole 
shelving for recent medical periodicals. An alphabetical subject-catalogue of 
Library books was discontinued in 1946. In its place a Shelf List of books was 
commenced in 1947; this is guided and indexed (using the “chain procedure” 
for subject-indexing) for use as a classified catalogue. 

The Library is classified by the 14th edition of the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication, with additional numbers from the Standard (15th) edition. Periodicals 
and departmental books are not classified. Printed catalogues of periodicals 
were issued in 1906 and 1912, and remained the basis of the Library’s records 
until a card catalogue of periodicals, including serial publications, was com- 
menced in 1938. An alphabetical list of holdings of current periodicals was 
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duplicated from typescript in 1951. A monthly accessions list is circulated within 
the University and to the National Central Library, Science Museum Library, 
and ASLIB, London, and to the Scottish Central Library, Edinburgh. 

More than £2,000 is now spent annually on books, periodicals, and binding 
for the medical and dental section of the Library. On the open shelves are ap- 
proximately 3,500 medical and dental books published since 1918, and about 
300 medical and dental periodicals are taken currently. The subjects covered 
include all branches of medicine and dentistry. 

The Library has a small collection of early printed medical books, including 
a number of 16th century books, all donations from the former Medical School 
lecturer in Midwifery, R. C. Buist, a noted medical historian and bibliographer. 
It has never been the Library’s policy to purchase in the field of early printed 
books. . 

The Library serves the students and staff of the College and the Medical 
and Dental Schools, the medical staffs of the local teaching hospitals, and, on 
a subscription basis, other local medical men. It also participates extensively 
in the national inter-library loan schemes. 

The total book-stock of the College Library, including the Medical Library 
and departmental libraries, is about 85,000 volumes. This figure excludes 
some thousands of pamphlets. The graduate staff comprises a Librarian, Sub- 
Librarian, and two Assistant Librarians, and in addition there are three non- 
graduate assistants. 
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‘De University of Helsinki, which ranks first in size among the institutions 
of learning in the northern countries of Europe, comprises seven faculties as 
well as an Institute of Pharmaceutics and an Institute of Physical Education. 
This University was founded in 1640 in Turku, then the capital of Finland; 
and after that city was devastated by fire in 1828, the University was re-es- 
tablished in Helsinki, which had become the new capital. The teaching staff of 
the University at the beginning of the academic year 1954-55 numbered about 
680, of whom 186 held professorial chairs. The total number of students en- 
rolled was about 10,000. 

During the course of centuries libraries have sprung up in connection with 
the alma mater, and of them the University Library, containing approxi- 
mately a million volumes, is the largest in the country. Besides this general 
library the University of Helsinki has numerous other libraries specializing in 
various departments of learning, such as, for example, theology, jurisprudence, 
history and philology, agriculture, forestry, geography, botany, and zoology. 
The number of volumes contained in the smallest of them is about 9,000 and 
in the largest about 54,000. There are smaller libraries maintained by nearly 
all the institutes belonging to the University. The total number of these institute 
libraries runs up to about seventy. 

The Faculty of Medicine is one of the seven faculties of the University, 
having been established simultaneously with the founding of the institution in 
Turku. The faculty comprises thirty-three professors and some 1100 students. 
Its various departments maintain twenty-three libraries, nine of them in theoret- 
ical institutes and fourteen in educational clinics. The medical libraries include, 
in addition, the library of the Pharmaceutical Institute; moreover, there are 
seven libraries belonging to other faculties that, together with the library of the 
Institute of Physical Education, also contain medical literature. A large part 
of the medical literature owned by the University is housed in the University 
Library, which contains, besides native works, about a thousand meters of 
shelf with printed matter on medicine in foreign languages. The rest of this 
article will be confined to discussion mainly of the libraries belonging to the 
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various medical departments of the University, of which there are, as we have 
seen, twenty-four all told. 

Knowledge about the earliest phases of the University’s medical libraries is 
scant, and it is not possible in this connection to deal exhaustively with their 
history. However, it is perhaps appropriate to relate a few incidents that will 
indicate how these libraries got their start and subsequently grew. Prof. Yrjé 
Kajava mentions (1) that the Institute of Anatomy did not yet have any 
library at the time of Prof. Evert Julius Bonsdorff. One was founded only 
after his death, when, on June 14, 1871, his private library of about one thou- 
sand volumes was purchased for the purpose. The library grew slowly, however, 
on account of the scant funds at the disposal of the Institute. In addition to 
periodicals and donations received now and then, it was substantially aug- 
mented when Prof. Georg August Asp bought Prof. Landzert’s library in St. 
Petersburg, comprising some 250 volumes. Prof. Kajava points out that as late 
as 1928 the library had not yet grown to any significant size, though it had 
accumulated literature every year, though, to be sure, in general only textbooks 
and periodicals. In another article (2) Prof. Kajava describes the library. Along 
the eastern wall of the Institute, he relates, there are two library rooms. In 
one of them there are shelves lining the walls for both books and unbound 
periodicals as well as reading tables for the convenience of visitors. In the 
middle of the other room there is a table designed for holding meetings as well 
as reading. In addition, the library includes a small study for the use of research 
scholars. In this suite of rooms the library of the Institute of Anatomy is still 
situated. The meeting table mentioned by Prof. Kajava stands in the same 
place, as shown in Figure 1, the photograph having been taken in 1954. 

Slight also is the information to be gained orally about the early phases of 
the University’s medical libraries. One incident seems to indicate when the 
library of the Physiological Institute was started. Prof. Robert Tigerstedt, the 
well-known physiologist, is reported to have cried on January 4, 1923: “Here 
is the result of my forty-years’ work as a collector.” Since the 1880’s, therefore, 
Prof. Tigerstedt had been collecting literature and his valuable collection ap- 
pears to have been available to research workers in the Physiological Institute 
of the University. The collection went up in smoke to a large extent on the date 
mentioned, in a fire which gave the attendant of the Institute such bad 
burns that he died shortly afterward. Of the three rooms comprising the library, 
only the one in the middle was destroyed by flames. The books contained in 
the neighboring rooms were salvaged. At the time of the fire the library is said 
to have housed approximately 200 meters of literature, about half being the 
private property of Prof. Tigerstedt. The Institute also received German and 
English physiological journals. The periodical collection was not damaged in 
the fire, having been in another room. There was a card file of the books, and 
it was at the disposal of medical researchers and students. With the exception 
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Fic. 1. Library of the Anatomical Institute. Conference and reading table in the fore 
ground. 


of the periodicals and manuals, the books could be borrowed; and for this pur- 
pose there was a register in which loans were noted down. The length of time a 
book could be kept by the borrower was not specified. Medical students, though 
allowed to use the library, could not, however, take books home. The professor 
assumed responsibility for literature acquisitions himself. Books were generally 
purchased bound, while periodicals were regularly sent to be bound, a task as- 
signed to the attendant. The books were systematically grouped on the shelves. 
The collection of reprints, reputed to be very valuable, was arranged in folders. 
After the fire the library was reconstructed and this work was greatly supported 
by donations from abroad, sent by friends of Prof. Tigerstedt when they heard 
of the misfortune. 

The medical libraries have been started and developed as a result of the in- 
terest in the professional literature and librarianship taken by the heads of the 
various institutes. In many cases they have been more in the nature of book 
collections at first rather than systematically organized libraries; but, neverthe- 
less, they have served as useful sources of reference in the scientific and ped- 
agogical work carried out by the institutes. Inasmuch as the collections were 
small and the most important works were known by sight and could be found 
on the shelves on the basis of their situation, catalogues and other library 
techniques could be dispensed with. It was only after the collections had grown 
to some size that librarianship proper entered into the picture. This inaugurated 
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a new phase of development. One after another these libraries have been en- 
trusted to the care of a trained librarian. Pioneers in this field have been certain 
officers at present on the staff of the University Library, one of whom is now 
acting chief librarian. Thus, the library of the Physiological Institute was 
organized along professional lines in 1925 and the library of the Lapinlahti 
Hospital in 1932. The work was carried out, also, in the latter case, though there 
were some difficulties, as the instructions called for arranging the books simul- 
taneously in systematic, alphabetic, and chronological order! In the same year, 
1932, the library of the Odontological Institute was also arranged and cata- 
logued, and since then it has been under the charge of professional librarians. 
At the Pharmaceutical Institute and the Surgical Hospital this basic organiza- 
tion work was carried out in 1940, during the brief respite from hostilities Fin- 
land enjoyed after her terrible Winter War with Russia. 

After World War II the University received an appropriation for hiring pro- 
fessional personnel to take charge of the various departmental libraries. The 
medical libraries received a share of the funds, but the total had to be split up 
among so many recipients that it sufficed only to pay the salaries of part-time 
librarians. However, it became possible to employ trained librarians to take over 
the libraries of the Surgical Hospital, the Women’s Clinic, and the Anatomica] 
Institute. Reorganization work and the cataloguing of the literature were also 
carried out in the libraries of the Sero-bacteriological Institute, the clinics of 
internal medicine, as well as the Ophthalmology, Oto-laryngology, Dermatology, 
and Radiotherapy Clinics. Thereby, the work was done which was essential so 
that the libraries could fulfill their duty in serving the literary needs of medical 
research and services. 

The lines of development started thirty years ago continue to this day. 
Appropriations set aside in the State budget in recent years have made possible 
the hiring of salaried personnel to take charge of the medical libraries. The 
management of all the libraries is not, however, altogether satisfactory. Certain 
of the smaller libraries are lacking the services of a regular librarian, the person 
in charge being only nominally appointed for the job. All told the twenty-four 
libraries are managed by eighteen librarians—some of them having two librar- 
ies to take care of simultaneously. Nine of the librarians have received profes- 
sional training, while the other nine are on a non-professional status. The 
former have a dozen libraries under their wing and the latter an equal number. 

Of the University medical libraries the largest belong to the Anatomical, 
Physiological, and Odontological Institutes. Each can boast of housing about 
6,500 volumes. The very smallest library contains only about a hundred vol- 
umes. The combined number of volumes in all the medical libraries, according 
to a count made in October, 1954, was 56,000. This figure includes books and 
periodicals, but not reprints. Certain of the libraries also contain old literature, 
but especially since the war attention has been focussed on renewing the 
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collections. Quite a few of the libraries are at present up-to-date, containing the 
most recently published works in their respective fields in respectable abundance 
This is notably true, for example, of the libraries of the Anatomical Institute, 
the Surgical Hospital, the Women’s Clinic, the II Medical Clinic, the Oph- 
thalmological Clinic, and the Sero-bacteriological Institute. 

Numerous medical journals are also subscribed to by the libraries. Each 
department endeavors to subscribe not only to some general periodicals, but 
also the most important journals representing its special field. At the end of 1954 
the libraries received 487 different periodicals from abroad, the total number 
of subscriptions being 685, for naturally the different departments often need 
the same literature. 

The funds available for buying books and ordering periodicals as well as 
having them bound are pretty modest, but there has been an improvement felt 
in recent years. Thus, the Institute of Medical Chemistry spent $506 for this 
purpose in 1948, but by 1953 the sum had risen to $1875. The corresponding 
figures in respect to the Institute of Medical Jurisprudence were $67 and $940, 
and in respect to the II Medical Clinic $275 and $1027. 

As pointed out in the foregoing, the collections of the medical libraries are 
by now generally catalogued. These include the alphabetical main catalogue as 
well as, in many cases, both a systematic and a stock file and also catalogues of 
periodicals, reprints, etc. In some cases these catalogues have not been made 
out with sufficient technical skill. 

The medical libraries of the University, like the University itself, are de- 
pendent on the State for operating funds and thereby they rank as o ‘cial 
libraries. They are, nevertheless, aimed at satisfying primarily literary needs of 
the department concerned and only secondarily general medical needs. Ac- 
cordingly, the right to make use of their facilities is to some extent restricted. 
Because the works have been very discriminatingly selected to serve the special- 
ized field of the department concerned, on account of the scanty funds avail- 
able, it is only fitting that they are always on hand in the library as need arises. 
That is why books are loaned out only in exceptional circumstances. Few libraries 
allow borrowers to take out books. Several of them ban all borrowing or then 
restrict it to the staff of the department; in some cases, books may be borrowed 
only with the permission of the head of the department. Use of the books within 
the walls of the library is allowed to everybody for whom it might be necessary 
in the line of research or other work. 

Thus, the medical libraries of the University of Helsinki serve primarily as 
reference libraries in the daily functioning of the various departments of the 


Medical Faculty. Hence, the figures indicating their use do not do full justice 
to the libraries. The following table shows the number of books lent from and 
borrowed for some of the libraries during the year 1953: 
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Inter-library 
In loans 
Reading- 
room 


Home 


Library fen 


Lent 


Ob- 
tained 


Anatomical Institute 
Pharmaceutical Institute 
Physiological Institute 
Department of Dermatology 
Oto-laryngological Clinic 

Women’s Clinic 
Sero-bacteriological Institute 
Ophthalmological Clinic 
(iG. ree 
Institute for Radiotherapy 





Depending on the terms of employment of the librarians and other factors, 
the libraries are open at different hours. Where the librarian receives a fee and 
the fee is a small one, the library is open only at certain times in the week, as, 
for instance, for two hours at a stretch three days a week. In such cases, use of 
the library facilities is allowed at least members of the staff of the department 
concerned and, when urgently needed, even to outsiders at other times too. 
Recently it has been endeavored to hire the same librarian for two departments 
situated close together. Thereby, each library might remain open half a day with 
a librarian on hand who can help visitors find the literature they need and take 
care of possible loans. There are libraries that are open throughout the normal 
working day. Certain of these libraries enjoy the exclusive services of their 
own librarian. 

Only a few of the libraries have separate reading-rooms. One of them is the 
Anatomical Institute, which has seats for twenty visitors in its reading-room 
(Figure 1). Most of them have only one room, the walls of which are lined with 
shelves and in the center of which is a table and chairs for reading. The newest 
of the libraries of this description are those belonging to the Oto-laryngological 
Clinic (Figure 2) and the Ophthalmological Clinic, and they are situated in the 
building erected for these clinics in 1951 in the Meilahti hospital area of Hel- 
sinki. 

Congenial libraries have been set up even in old-fashioned buildings housing 
medical institutes. Examples are the libraries of the Physiological Institute and 
the II Medical Clinic, each of which has seats for ten readers. The latter has 
been beautified by a complete renovation carried out in 1952 (Figure 3). 

In addition to the tasks relating to reconditioning libraries as well as lending 
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Fic. 2. Library of the Oto-laryngological Clinic in a building completed in 1951. 


and reference work, those in charge of the medical libraries carry out the modern 
duties of librarianship. Thus, inter alia, a bibliographical service has been 
inaugurated to assist research workers. In this sphere, union catalogues have 
been drawn up in recent years of the periodicals and other publications received 
by the medical libraries. In 1954 a mimeographed catalogue began to be dis- 
tributed listing the literature arriving in the medical libraries. In this way re- 
search workers learn about most of the works and periodicals available to them, 
which would otherwise be difficult, with twenty-four libraries situated in dif- 
ferent parts of the city being involved. To a limited extent catalogues have been 
drawn up on special subjects in response to requests from research workers. 
In addition to inter-library loans, the librarians procure reprints, microfilms, 
and photocopies of material from libraries and research institutes both at home 
and abroad. For this purpose the libraries have contacts with libraries in other 
parts of Europe, America, and even Japan. Toimprove the services and facilitate 
the work of librarians, the medical libraries have acquired certain modern 
technical apparatus and photographic equipment, including machines for re- 
producing catalogue cards and lists of books, microfilm readers, photocopying 
apparatus, etc. (Figure 3). It is possible to do microfilming and have the films 
developed in a laboratory run by the State; the necessary equipment will also 
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Fic. 3. Preparing photocopies in the renovated library of the Second Medical Clinic. 


soon be obtained by the Photographic Department of the University. It goes 
without saying that these libraries are prepared to give reciprocal service to 
the libraries and institutions with which they are in contact. 

Coliaboration among the medical libraries of the University is being pro- 
moted by the Committee for the Central Medical Library set up in 1952. It 
has begun to publish the afore-mentioned duplicated catalogue entitled Vews 
of the Medical Libraries, University of Helsinki. It employs suitable person- 
nel for the medical libraries, and on the proposal of the Committee the Consistory 
of the University in March of 1954 appointed a joint consulting librarian to these 
libraries. 

The organization, management, and functioning of the medical libraries of 
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the University are by and large as described. The aim is to found a Centra! 
Medical Library in the future, and the mentioned Committee is devoting its 
energies to realize thisaim (3). The membership of the Committee includes two 
professors as representatives of the Medical Faculty, two delegates of the 
medical societies, and two professional librarians. It is proposed to establish 
the centralized library by combining the foreign literature in the field housed 
in the University Library, the collections of the medical societies, and the older 
works contained in the University medical libraries. The estimated total of 
volumes comes up to 120,000. The libraries of the medical research institutes 
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Fic. 4. Above. Groundfloor of the planned Central Medical Library: lending department, 
reading-room, reference library, periodical section, rooms for officers and research workers. 
Below. The site is quarried out of rock, and this excavation will house the library’s stock. 
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and clinics would continue to be essential even after the establishment of the 
Central Medical Library, of course, and they will continue to contain the books 
and periodicals needed in the daily work of the departments concerned. The 
Central Medical Library will be situated in the building being erected for the 
Hospital of Internal Medicine and Surgery in the Meilahti hospital area in 
the western part of Helsinki. Plans have advanced to such a stage that pre- 
liminary drawings of both the building and the library are ready and the site is 
quarried out of rock (Figure 4). 

The plans call for the building on the ground level of a reading-room, includ- 
ing a reference library, periodical section, lending department, rooms for 
research workers and officers (Figure 4). Below would be situated three under- 
ground levels for stocks as well as a bindery, photographic laboratory, and 
packing department. Although plans have begun to be realized, there is no cer- 
tainty yet as to when the Central Medical Library will be established. The 
Internal Medicine and Surgery Building will be very large (comprising 200,000 
m*) and the building expenses are extremely high. The funds for this purpose 
must be obtained from the State, and on account of other unavoidable expenses 
Parliament could not set aside any appropriation for the current fiscal year. 
Consequently, construction work is at a standstill; but it will be resumed in 
time, for it is included in a program in the framework of which many buildings 
have already been erected in the Meilahti hospital area. 

The medical libraries of the University of Helsinki are very important to 


medical research and service in Finland. That is why it is necessary to develop 
in a way to fulfill modern needs. With the completion of the Internal Medicine 
and Surgery Building, an important phase in this work will be terminated. 
Finland will then have her first large medical library, in which it will be possible 
to carry on modern library work in all its manifold ways. It is only right, surely, 
that this will take place under the wing of the University. For in Finland all the 
great scientific libraries belong to the various institutions of higher learning. 
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Centro de Documentacié6n in Mexico City 


By Dr. ArmMANDO M. SANDOVAL 


Centro de Documentacién Cientifica 
y Técnica de México 
México 2, D.F. 


= undeniable progress achieved in Latin America in the field of science 
and technique during the last decades, especially after the Second World War, 
made more and more necessary the creation of an organism that would be 
entrusted with the adequate documentation of the research workers and inves- 
tigators of this vast area, thus enabling them to apply modern techniques to the 
scientific applicability of its vast economic resources. 

In August 1950, the Mexican Government solicited from the United Nations 
the creation by one of its affiliated organizations, the UNESCO, within its 
Technical Assistance Programme for Economic Progress, of an organism en- 
trusted with the gathering and spreading of the largest possible amount of the 
scientific production of the world. The Mexican Government’s request was 
granted and, in April 1951, the UNESCO sent a group of experts who set up an 
institution until then unknown in Latin America, a center of documentation. 

For three years the UNESCO team and the Mexican Government worked 
in close cooperation for the organization of the new Center until the foundation 
in February 1954, by Presidential Decree, of the “Centro de Documentacién 
Cientifica y Técnica de México,” as a branch of the Public Education Depart- 
ment. During this interval four Mexican scientists received a thorough training 
in the varied problems of documentation and when the UNESCO ended its 
collaboration with the project, they started to devote their full time to the con- 
tinuation and expansion of the work begun in 1951. 

According to the Presidential Decree by which it was created, the aim of the 
Centro de Documentacién Cientifica y Técnica de México is to gather scientific 
and technical documentation from all over the world, for the benefit of uni- 
versities, technical institutes, professional schools, and laboratories for scientific 
and industrial research, as well as to serve as a coordinating center for libraries. 

Enlarging upon what has been said before, one can describe the chief aims of 
the CDCTM as follows: 

To collect the scientific and technical documentation from the various coun- 
tries of the world. As a regional Center for Latin America the CDCTM gives 
special consideration to the scientific Latin American journals, keeping itself 
constantly informed of their appearance and disappearance, so as to be able to 
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obtain or discontinue them in proper time. It keeps in close touch with libraries, 
documentation centers, and similar organizations with a view to obtaining these 
publications either freely or through exchange. 

To diffuse the scientific production of the world contained in the specialized 
journals among universities, technical institutes, professional and graduate 
schools, laboratories for scientific and industrial research, scientists and re- 
search workers working alone, so that, directly or indirectly, it can contribute 
to an increase of activities in these fields and, consequently, to the amelioration 
of the cultural, scientific, technical, and economic standards of Mexico and the 
other Latin American countries. 

To put at the disposal of manufacturers all the modern and specialized 
mechanisms of documentation so that they may be able to have up-to-date 
information on the.continuous improvement achieved in their respective fields. 

To function as a coordinating center for the country’s libraries, keeping itself 
informed of the activities and collections of each library, inciting them to better 
cataloging of their collections and to preparing a joint and collective 
catalogue which can be a basic instrument for searching of documents and a 
one-sided lending service from other libraries to the Center. 

To stimulate the other periodical libraries of Mexico City to receive the 
greatest possible number of first grade scientific and technical journals pub- 
lished throughout the world, avoiding unnecessary duplications, urging the 
specialized libraries to receive the journals published in their specific fields, 
completing their collections, and getting them to lend their collections for 
photographic reproduction, the goal of all this being to serve Latin American 
scientists, technicians, and manufacturers. 

To be interested and take part in the activities of documentation and biblio- 
theconomy in the countries it serves. 

At the present time the Center has already achieved its objectives, but the 
volume of work increases daily and the tasks to be done are still numerous. The 
Center is always preparing new projects and solving new problems with a view 
to be constantly of a greater help to the Latin American investigators in their 
respective fields. 

To reach this aim the Center has at its disposal a Library at which are regu- 
larly received more than 2,000 scientific journals from all over the world, this 
number increasing by 30 or 40 monthly. Our Library is already, and by far, the 
richest in Latin America; its only defect being that most of its holdings start 
with the year 1951. But their growing usefulness is proved by the steadily in- 
creasing number of readers in our reading room as well as by the use made of 
them in our photographical department. Speaking of microfilms only, the jour- 
nals in our library furnished 14.3% of the total amount of pages reproduced 
during the second quarter of 1953, as against 31% during the first quarter of 
1954. The total number of journals received at the CDCTM can be divided by 
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country as follows: Europe 945, Latin America (with the exception of Mexico) 
583, U.S.A. and Canada 308, Mexico 133, Asia 69, Oceania 41, Africa 17, and 
by subjects: Medicine 32%, Biology 13.5%, Agriculture 12%, Engineering and 
Architecture 10%, General Subjects 9%, Chemistry 8.2%, Physics 5 %, Geology 
and Geography 4.3%, Mathematics 3%, and Astronomy 3%. 

The Center’s collections are completed by those of the libraries of Mexico 
City and of certain institutions of the Provinces. To this end was elaborated one 
of the Center’s most valuable working tools and of great usefulness for the 
librarianship activities of Mexico City: a collective catalogue which is still 
incomplete but is worked on all the time. The enormous importance of such a 
catalogue is evidenced by its usefulness for the photographic reproduction of 
papers. The percentage of the contribution of the Mexican libraries, that of the 
CDCTM excepted, to the photographical reproduction reached 41% during 
the 1954 second quarter as against a bare 3% during the same 1953 period. 
It goes without saying that a better knowledge of the collections of Mexican 
libraries has not only an importance of its own, but also it means for the Center 
substantial savings; borrowing papers from the Mexican libraries at no cost 
makes us more and more independent of foreign countries for obtaining micro- 
films. The number of pages bought from foreign countries during the first 1953 
quarter had been 85.4% whereas that corresponding to the same period in 1954 
dropped to 44%, this being made possible mostly by the existence of the col- 
lective catalogue. 

But the main working tool of the CDCTM is its monthly bibliographical 
publication, the Boletin del Centro de Documentacién Cientifica y Técnica 
de México. This bulletin gives in bibliographical form and classified by 
subjects the original contents of the publications currently received at the 
Center. Its publication started in January 1952, and we are now in Volume III. 
The number of monthly quotations varies from 5,000 to 6,000 and since the 
number of journals received at the Center increases daily, the selection of the 
works quoted has to be more and more rigorous, the bibliographical contents 
of the Boletin improving therefore constantly. For each article contained in 
the journals the Boletin gives the title translated into Spanish, followed by 
the title in the original language and the bibliographic reference. In: the case 
of Latin-American articles, an abstract in English or French is provided. Our 
bulletin is the only publication of this kind published in Spanish and it enables 
the Latin-American research worker, through a few minutes’ perusal each month, 
to have up-to-date information on the best of the new scientific production in 
his particular field. In this way, our bulletin serves as a coordinating link be- 
tween the scientific production of Latin America on the one hand, and that of 
the rest of the world, on the other. The fields it covers are those indicated for 
the percentage of journals. The number of copies printed has now reached 2,000. 
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It is circulated through subscription or exchange with scientific journals giving 
original works. 

The material quoted in the bulletin can be consulted by the public in the 
reading-room which is open from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. But for those who cannot 
come to our offices or live in foreign countries, the Center can provide, through 
its Photographic Service, photographic reproductions of documents either in 
microfilm or paper copy form. 

Whereas the number of pages that were copied and sent all over the world 
during the second 1953 quarter by the CDCTM was only 2742, it reached the 
figure of 5130 during the first 1954 quarter, and 7375 during the second 1954 
quarter. During the second 1954 quarter, the Mexican currency was drastically 
devaluated; the natural reaction following the dropping of the buying power 
of the Mexican peso and the Center’s necessity to raise its prices reduced the 
volume of orders placed by the Center’s clients. It is probable that the figure 
corresponding to the 1954 second quarter would have been higher if these un- 
favorable factors had not prevailed. 

The Photographic Department enjoys the facilities of a unilateral lending 
service from the Mexican libraries (the Center’s collections never leave our 
offices) and keeps in touch for exchanging microfilms with certain similar in- 
stitutions in the rest of the world, 11 of them in the U.S., 7 in Europe, 6 in Latin 
America, and 1 in Asia. In this way and for the first time, Latin Americans 
have the possibility of tracing and consulting any article dealing with their 
particular field published in any country of the world, and Latin American 
contribution to science can also be known and spread more easily. 

The Bibliographic Department of the CDCTM is entrusted with the com- 
piling of bibliographies on particular subjects. Anybody can apply for informa- 
tion to this Department; when the person applying for information is a student 
from a graduate school, the Center thinks it is its duty to give guidance to the 
future doctor, chemist, etc., by drawing his attention to the bibliographical 
material which has no substitute for the preparation of a good thesis or good 
research work, and puts at his disposal the working tools at hand. Towards the 
same goal the CDCTM -organizes every year talks for the students of the last 
courses of the various schools of universities and establishments of higher 
education, explaining to its audience the facilities to be used to obtain 
good documentation and inviting them to get in touch with them. This way of 
proceeding caused an increase in the number of readers in our reading-room. 
The CDCTM is convinced of the importance of its educational work in the 
scientific circles of Latin America and hopes that its influence will contribute 
to the improvement of the general cultural standard of the technicians and 
scientists in the area it serves. 

Few people have applied for bibliographical information, but nevertheless 
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the number of bibliographies compiled during the second 1954 quarter shows a 
200 % increase over that of the same period in 1953. The percentage of requests is 
as follows: Medicine 60%, Chemical Engineering 30%, Agriculture and Zoo- 
techny 10%. These figures indicate a certain aspect of the scientific activity 
in this part of the world. 

Furthermore, the Center offers a Technical Cards Service through which can 
be obtained monthly new documentation which has appeared in a specific 
field. 

In spite of all these various activities, most of the CDCTM’s resources 
would be beyond the reach of the Latin American investigators due to natural 
barriers of languages, if the Center did not have at its disposal a Transla- 
tion Service, where articles can be translated from any language into Spanish. 
This Service has the collaboration of specialists in each field who have a thor- 
ough knowledge of both Spanish and the original language in which the article 
is written. 

Finally, and urged by the same conviction of the necessity of giving to the 
modern scientist a direct and personal access to the technical documentation 
produced all over the world, the CDCTM sponsors every year technical lan- 
guage courses (German, English, and French) specially intended for research 
workers and students. Apart from the five current courses, a special English 
course has just been organized at the request of,a group of students of chemi- 
cal industry. 


The reason that the 1954 second quarter has so often been chosen as an 
example is that it was the first quarter during which the Center was under 
the exclusive control of the Mexican technicians who took charge after 
UNESCO ceased its participation in the project. The enthusiasm with which 
they continue to develop this project and the firm help they receive from 
their Government is the best omen for the Center’s future and the repercussion 
its work will have on the activities of Latin American scientific workers. 





Tools for Medical Libraries, 1952-1954 


A Selected List of Reference Books in Medicine and Allied 
Fields* 


By CHARLOTTE KENTON, Reference Librarian 


National Institutes of Health Library 
Bethesda, Maryland 


: earlier list was intended to provide a core collection and surveyed 
only titles which illustrated the types of reference and quasi-reference tools 
available. Since a coverage of only two years is attempted here, more specific 
examples and more specialties are included. Biochemistry, clearinghouses for 
current research, and graphic materials are more prominently covered than in 
the 1952 selection. Representative bibliographies, reviews, directories, and 
nomenclatures are cited for government and national organizations with ex- 
tensive publishing activities, such as National Research Council, U.S. Public 
Health Service, World Health Organization, American Psychiatric Association, 
and the Chemical-Biological Coordination Center. 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE GUIDES, AND 
PERIODICAL DIRECTORIES 


. BRopMAN E. The development of medical bibliography. Baltimore, 
Medical Library Association, 1954. (M. L. A. Publication No. 1) 

. CHAMBERLIN W. J. Entomological nomenclature and literature. 3d 
ed. Dubuque, Iowa, Brown, 1952. 

. CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE. Guide to the 
literature of the medical sciences for use in connection with Library 
Service 220B. Prepared by Thomas P. Fleming. New York, 1953. 

. DanrEt, R. S. Professional problems in psychology. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1953. Part II: Psychological literature. 

. Hawkins, R. R., ed. Scientific, medical and technical books published 
in the United States of America 1949-1952; second supplement. New 
York, Bowker, 1954. 

. NATIONAL LEAGUE OF NursING Epucation. Library handbook for 
schools of nursing. 2d ed. New York, 1953. 

. Periodica chimica. 2d ed. Stuttgart, Thieme, 1952. 

. Periodica medica. 4th ed. Stuttgart, Thieme, 1952. 


* This list continues: Reference Tools for Hospital Medical Libraries. BULLETIN, 40: 369- 
380, 1952. 
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9. 


10. 


11. 


CHARLOTTE KENTON 


SmitH, R. C. Guide to the literature of the zoological sciences. Rey. 
ed. Minneapolis, Burgess, 1952. 

SPECIAL LipRARIES ASSOCIATION. S.L.A. list of translations, October 1, 
1953. New York, 1953. 

Union OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. Directory of periodicals pub- 
lished by international non-governmental organizations. Brussels, 
1953. 


. U.S. ArmepD Forces MeEpicat Lrprary. List of journals indexed in the 


Current List of Medical Literature. Washington, June 1954. Monthly 
supplements. 


. U.S. LiprARY oF ConcREss. Bibliographical procedures and styles; a 


manual for bibliographers. Washington, 1954. 


. U.S. Liprary oF Concress. Bibliography of translations from Russian 


scientific and technical literature. List no. 1—- October 1953- 


. U.S. LiprARY OF CoNGREsS. Scientific and technical serial publica- 


tions, United States 1950-1953. Washington, 1954. 


. Vital notes on medical periodicals. v.1-— October 1952- Medical 


Library Association. 


. WortD HEALTH ORGANIZATION. Current indexing and abstracting 


periodicals in the medical and biological sciences. Geneva, 1953. & 
suppl. 


. World list of scientific periodicals published in the years 1900-1950. 


3d ed. New York, Academic Press, 1952. 


. World list of social science periodicals. New York, UNESCO-Columbia 


Univ. Press, 1954. 


. World medical periodicals. Paris, WHO & UNESCO, 1953. 


II. DIRECTORIES 


. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL Ciinics. Directory. 1952- 


Charlottesville, Va., Association. 


. Canadian hospital directory. 1953- Toronto, Canadian Hospital 


Council. 


. Canadian Medical Association. Directory 1954. Toronto, 1954. 
. Hayes, E. N. Directory for exceptional children: schools, services and 


other facilities. Boston, Porter Sargent, 1954. 


. Institutes, foundations, and research units. Rev. ed. Beloit, Wisc., 


Burns Compiling and Research Organization, 1954. 


. INTERNATIONAL UNION OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. Index des Zoologistes. 


Paris, 1953. Ser. C, no.5. 


. Lanjouw, J. Index herbariorum; a guide to the location and contents of 


the world’s public herbaria. Waltham, Mass., Chronica Botanica, 
1952. 
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. UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. 
Directory of international scientific organizations. 2d ed. Paris, 
1953. 

. U.S. Pustic HeEAttH SERvicE. Directory of clinics and other facilities 
for the diagnosis and treatment of venereal diseases. Washington, 
1952. 

. U.S. Pusiic Heattu Service. Index of hospitals and sanitoria with 
tuberculosis beds in the U.S. as of April 1, 1953. Washington, 1954. 

. U.S. Pusitic HEALTH SERVICE. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL 
HEALTH. Register of public and non-public hospitals authorized or 
recognized for the treatment of mental disorder. Washington, 1953. 

. Who’s who in British science. 1953- London, Hill. 

. World directory of medical schools. 1953- Geneva, WHO. 


III. DICTIONARIES AND NOMENCLATURES 


. AtnswortH, G. E. Dictionary of the fungi. 4th ed. Kew, Surrey, 
Commonwealth Mycological Institute, 1954. 

. AMERICAN PSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION. Diagnostic and statistical man- 
ual: mental disorders. Washington, 1952. 

. CARDENAL Pvujats, L., ed. Diccionario terminoldgico de ciencias médicas. 
4th ed. Barcelona, Salvat, 1952. 

. CLAIRVILLE, A. L. Dictionnaire polyglotte des termes médicaux. Paris, 
S.I.P.U.C.O., 1950- 

. CoNISBEE, L. R. List of the names proposed for genera and subgenera of 
recent mammals, from the publication of T. S. Palmer’s Index generum 
mammalium, 1904, to the end of 1951. London, British Museum, 
1953. 

. GOLDBERG, M. Spanish-English chemical and medical dictionary. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1952. 

. Hetper, M. P. Italian-English, English-Italian medical dictionary. 
London, Heinemann, 1954. 

. Henverson, I. F." A dictionary of scientific terms. 5thed. Edinburgh, 
Oliver & Boyd, 1953. 

. Hinsigz, L. E. Psychiatric dictionary. New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1953. Part 2. Supplement. 

. JAEGER, E.C. Asource-book of medical terms. Springfield, Ill., Thomas, 
1953. 

. LEyEUNE, F. Deutsch-Englisches, Englisch-Deutsches Wéorterbuch fiir 
Arzte. Stuttgart, Thieme, 1951-53. 2v. 

. LépinE, P. Dictionnaire francais-anglais, anglais-frangais des termes 
médicaux et biologiques. Paris, Flammarion, 1952. 
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. Lovasy, E. Dictionnaire des termes d’anatomie, d’embryologie at d’hist- 
ologie. Paris, Maloine, 1954. 

. Macmillan medical dictionary, ed. by Sir Cecil Wakeley. New York, 
Macmillan, 1954. Published in England with title: The Faber medical 
dictionary. 

. Mrtter, W.C. Black’s veterinary dictionary. 3ded. London, Black, 
1953. 

. New York Heart Association. Nomenclature and criteria for diag- 
nosis of diseases of the heart and blood vessels. Sth ed. New York, 
1953. 

. Patrerson, A. M. A French-English dictionary for chemists. 2d ed. 
New York, Wiley, 1954. 

. SMITHER, E. B. Gregg medical shorthand manual and dictionary. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1953. 

. STEDMAN, T. L. Medical dictionary. 18th ed. Baltimore, Williams & 
Wilkins, 1953. 

. SuRREY, A. R. Name reactions in organic chemistry. New York, Aca- 
demic Press, 1954. 

. ToMASZEWSKI, W. English-Polish and Polish-English medical diction- 
ary. 2ded. Edinburgh, Livingstone, 1953. 

. UntreED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. 
Bibliography of interlingual scientific and technical dictionaries. 3d 
ed. Paris, 1953. 

. U.S. ArmMED Forces MEpIcaL Liprary. Subject heading authority list 
used by the Current List Division. Washington, 1954. 


IV. HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


. ACKERKNECHT, E. H. Rudolph Virchow, doctor, statesman, anthro- 
pologist. Madison, Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1953. 

. GoopmMan, H. Notable contributors to the knowledge of dermatology. 
New York, Medical Lay Press, 1953. 

. HAyMAKER, W.E. The founders of neurology. Springfield, Ill., Thomas, 
1953. 


. Jones, E. Sigmund Freud: life and work. London, Hogarth Press, 
1953- v.1, The young Freud, 1856-1900. 

. Major, R.H. A history of medicine. Springfield, Ill., Thomas, 1954. 
2v. 

. Power, Str D’Arcy. Lives of the fellows of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England, 1930-1951. London, The College, 1953. 

. STEVENSON, L. G. Nobel Prize winners in medicine and physiology 
1901-1950. New York, Schuman, 1953. 
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V. ABSTRACTING JOURNALS, BIBLIOGRAPHIES, REVIEWS, 
ENCYCLOPEDIC WORKS, AND HANDBOOKS— 
BY SUBJECT 


Allergy 


. SAMTER, M.,ed. Regional allergy of the U.S., Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 
Springfield, Ill., Thomas, 1954. 
. VAUGHAN, W. T. Practice of allergy. 3ded. St. Louis, Mosby, 1954. 


Anatomy and Histology 


. BourNE, G. Cytology and cell physiology. 2ded. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1952. 

. CAMERON, G. R. Pathology of the cell. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd, 
1952. 

. International review of cytology. v.1-— 1952- New York, Aca- 
demic Press. 

. Murray, M.R. A bibliography of the research in tissue culture, 1884- 
1950. New York, Academic Press, 1953. 2v. 

Supplementary author list. 1950- 

. PAPANICOLAOU, G. N. Atlas of exfoliative cytology. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1954- 

. Rawiinc, L. B., ed. Landmarks and surface markings of the human 
body. 9thed. London, Lewis, 1953. 

. Sopotta, J. Atlas of descriptive human anatomy. 5th ed. New York, 
Hafner, 1954. 3v. 


Aviation Medicine 
. AERO Mepicat Association. Aviation toxicology; an introduction to 
the subject and a handbook of data. New York, Blakiston, 1953. 


Biochemistry 


. Biochemical preparations. v.1- 1949- New York, Wiley. 

. Bourne, G. H., ed. Biochemistry and physiology of nutrition. New 
York, Academic Press. 1953. 2v. 

. DEVEL, H. J. The lipids. New York, Interscience Pub., 1951- 
v. 1. Chemistry. 

. NEurATH, H., ed. The proteins; chemistry, biological activity, and 
methods. New York, Academic Press, 1953- v. 1-2. 

. Progress in the chemistry of fats and other lipids. v.1- 1952- 
New York, Academic Press. 

. SEBRELL, W. H., ed. The vitamins; chemistry, physiology, pathology. 
New York, Academic Press, 1954. 3v. 
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. SUMNER, J. B., ed. The enzymes. New York, Academic Press, 1950- 
v. 1-2. 


Chemotherapy 


. Antibiotica et chemotherapia. Fortschritte. Advances. Progrés. v. 1- 
1954- Basel, Karger. 

. WaxsMaAN, S. A. The literature on streptomycin, 1944-1952. New 
Brunswick, Rutgers Univ. Press, 1952. 

. Wetcu, H., ed. Manual of antibiotics, 1954-55. New York, Medical 
Encyclopedia, 1954. (Also in: Antibiotics and chemotherapy, 1954, 4: 
nos. 1-3.) 

. Youmans, G. P. The bacteriostatic activity of 3500 organic compounds 
for Mycobacterium tuberculosis var. hominis. Washington, National 
Research Council, 1953. (Chemical-Biological Coordination Center. 
Review no. 4) 


Dentistry 


. NATIONAL RESEARCH CounciL. A survey of the literature of dental 
caries. Washington, 1952. (Publication, 225) 

. STONE, H. H. Oral and dental diseases. 3d ed. Edinburgh, Living- 
stone, 1954. 

. THoMA, K. H. Oral pathology. 4thed. St. Louis, Mosby, 1954. 


Dermatology 


. Current literature on venereal disease. 1952- Washington, Public 
Health Service. 

. Mac Kenna, R. M. B., ed. Modern trends in dermatology. 2d series. 
New York, Hoeber, 1954. 

. Ormssy, O. S. Diseases of the skin. 8th ed. Philadelphia, Lea & 
Febiger, 1954. 

. Roruman, S. Physiology and biochemistry of the skin. Chicago, Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1954. 

. Semon, H. C. G. An atlas of the commoner skin diseases. 4th ed. 
Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 1953. 


Endocrinology 


. AMERICAN MEpicat AssocrATION. Glandular physiology and therapy. 
5th ed. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1954. 

. HurxtHat, L. M. Clinical endocrinology. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1953. 2v. 


Gastrointestinal System 


. Bacon, H. E. Atlas of operative technic; anus, rectum, and colon. 
St. Louis, Mosby, 1954. 
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. LicutMAN, S. S. Diseases of the liver, gallbladder, and bile ducts. 3d 
ed. Philadelphia, Lea & Febiger, 1953. 2v. 

. Portis, S. A. Diseases of the digestive system. 3d ed. Philadelphia, 
Lea & Febiger, 1953. 


Genelics 
. SorsBy, A., ed. Clinical genetics. London, Butterworth, 1953. 
Geriatrics 


. STIEGLITZ, E. J. Geriatric medicine. 3d ed. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1954. 


Hematology and Cardiovascular System 


. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. Standard values in 
blood, being the first part of a Handbook of Biological Data; ed. by 
E. E. Albritton. Philadelphia, Saunders, 1953. 

. CoLLENS, W. S. Peripheral vascular diseases. 2d ed. Springfield, 
Ill., Thomas, 1953. 

. Epwarps, J. E. An atlas of congenital anomalies of the heart and great 
vessels. 2ded. Springfield, Ill., Thomas, 1954. 

. Leukemia abstracts. v. 1- January 1953- Chicago, John Crerar 
Library. 

. MASSACHUSETTS. RECESS COMMISSION ON HYPERTENSION. A bibliogra- 


phy of the world literature on blood pressure, 1920-1950. Boston, 
Wright & Potter, 1952. 3v. 
5. SaANDoz, A. G., BASEL. Sandoz atlas of hematology. Basle, 1952. 


Infectious Diseases 


. Advances in virus research. v. 1- 1953- New York, Academic 
Press. 

. Dictionnaire des bactéries pathogénes pour |’homme, les animaux et les 
plantes, par Paul Hauduroy. 2d éd. Paris, Masson, 1953. 

. Dusos, R. J., ed. Bacterial and mycotic infections of man. 2d ed. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1952. 

. Macxre, T. T. A manual of tropical medicine. 2d ed. Philadelphia, 
Saunders, 1954. 

. Moss, E. S. Atlas of medical mycology. Baltimore, Williams & 
Wilkins, 1953. 

. Rivers, T. M., ed. Viral and rickettsial infections of man. 2d ed. 
Philadelphia, Liggiacett, 1952. 

. TANNER, F. W. Food-borne infections and ntienieatione. 2d ed. 
Champaign, Ill., Garrard, 1953. 

. U.S. ARMED Forces MEDICAL LipRARY. Gas gangrene and gas gangrene 
organisms, 1940-1952; an annotated bibliography of the Russian litera- 
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ture 1940-1952, and the non-Russian literature for 1952. Washington, 
1953. 

. WaxksMAN, S. A. Guide to the classification and identification of the 
actinomycetes and their antibiotics. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 
1953. 

. WorLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION. Influenza, a review of current research. 
Geneva, 1954. (Monograph series no. 20) 


Laboratory Methods 

. Abstracts of bioanalytic technology. v.1—- March 1953- Chicago, 
Council of American Bioanalysts. 

. AMERICAN PusLic HEALTH ASSOCIATION. Standard methods for the 
examination of dairy products. 10th ed. New York, 1953. 

. Conn, H. J. Biological stains. 6th ed. Geneva, N. Y., Biotech 
Publications, 1953. 

. FEIcL, F. Spot tests. 4th ed. Amsterdam, Elsevier, 1954. 2v. 

. Gray, P. The microtomist’s formulary and guide. New York, Blakis- 
ton, 1954. 

. Gurr, E. A practical manual of medical and biological staining tech- 
niques. London, Hill, 1953. 

. Harris, R. J. C. Biological applications of freezing and drying. New 
York, Academic Press, 1954. 

. Hen ey, A., ed. Electrophoresis bibliography; compiled by Charles L. 
Schuettler. Silver Spring, Md., American Instrument Co., 1953. 

. LEDERER, E. Chromatography; a review of principles and applications. 
Amsterdam, Elsevier, 1953. 

. Methods of biochemical analysis. v.1-  1954- New York, Inter- 
science Pub. 

. NATIONAL RESEARCH Councit. Handbook of laboratory animals. 
Washington, 1954. (Technical series no. 317) 

. Standard methods of clinical chemistry. v.1-  1953- New York, 
American Association of Clinical Chemists. 


Legal Medicine 
. GRADWOHL, R. B. H., ed. Legal medicine. St. Louis, Mosby, 1954. 
Medicine 
. British abstracts of medical sciences. v. 1- January 1954- 
London, Biological and Medical Abstracts, Ltd. (replaces Part A, Sec- 
tion III of British Abstracts) 
. British encyclopedia of medical practice. 2d ed. London, Butterworth, 
1950-1952. 12v. and Complete index, 1953. 

Cumulative supplement. 1951- 

Medical progress. 1951- 
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. CLARK, R. L. The book of health; a medical encyclopedia for everyone. 
Houston, Elsevier, 1953. 

. DoutuwalteE, A. H., ed. French’s Index of differential diagnosis. 7th 
ed. Bristol, Wright, 1954. 

. Harrison, T. R., ed. Principles of internal medicine. 2d ed. New 
York, Blakiston, 1954. 

. Medical progress; a review of medical advances. 1952- New York, 
Blakiston. 

. SMitH, A. E., ed. Modern treatment; a guide for general practice. 
New York, Hoeber, 1953. 


Musculoskeletal System 

. Apams, R. D. Diseases of muscle. New York, Hoeber, 1953. 

. HOLLANDER, J. L. Comroe’s Arthritis and allied conditions. 5th ed. 
Philadelphia, Lea & Febiger, 1953. 


Nutrition 

. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. Standard values in 
nutrition and metabolism, being the second part of a Handbook of 
Biological Data; ed. by E. C. Albritton. Ohio, Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, 1953. 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 

. BournE, A. W. Recent advances in obstetrics and gynecology. 8th ed. 
London, Churchill, 1953. 

. CrRossEN, H.S. Diseases of women. 10thed. St. Louis, Mosby, 1953. 


Ophthalmology 
. Abstracts on military and aviation ophthalmology and visual sciences. 
v.1- 1953- Washington, Biological Sciences Foundation. 
. DukE-ELDER, W. S. Textbook of ophthalmology. St. Louis, Mosby, 
1942-54. 7v. 
. FRIEDENWALD, J. S. Ophthalmic pathology; an atlas and textbook. 
Philadelphia, Saunders, 1952. 
. LenDE, H. Books about the blind; a bibliographical guide to literature 
relating to the blind. New rev.ed. New York, American Foundation 
for the Blind, 1953. 

Otorhinolaryngology 
. Eruis, M., ed. Modern trends in diseases of the ear, nose and throat. 
London, Butterworth, 1954. 

Pathology. Cancer 
. ACKERMAN, L. V. Cancer. 2ded. St. Louis, Mosby, 1954. 
. Advances in cancer research v.1-— 1953- New York, Academic 
Press. 
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. Excerpta medica. Section 16, Cancer. v. 1- July 1953- Am- 
sterdam. 

. GREENSTEIN, J. P. Biochemistry of cancer. 2d ed. New York, Aca- 
demic Press, 1954. 

. HADFIELD, G., ed. Recent advances in pathology. 6th ed. London, 
Churchill, 1953. 

. HompBurcEr, F. The physiopathology of cancer. New York, Hoeber, 
1953. 

. NATIONAL RESEARCH CounciL. Atlas of tumor pathology, prepared at 
the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. Washington, 1949- 

. STEINER, P. E. Cancer: race and geography. Baltimore, Williams & 
Wilkins, 1954. 

. U.S. Navat MeEpicat ScHoor. Color atlas of pathology. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1954. v. 2. 

. Wiruis, R. A. Pathology of tumours. 2d ed. London, Butterworth, 
1953. 

. Wiruts, R. A. The spread of tumours in the human body. 2d ed. 
London, Butterworth, 1952. 


Pediatrics 


. AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS. Standards and recommendations 
for hospital care of newborn infants, full-term and premature. Rev. 
ed. Evanston, Ill., 1954. 

. Netson, W. E., ed. Textbook of pediatrics. 6th ed. Philadelphia, 
Saunders, 1954. 

. U.S. CHILDREN’s BurEAv. Research relating to children; an inventory 
of studies in progress. Bulletinno.1-— 1950- Washington. 


Pharmacology 


. Browninc, E. C. Toxicity of industrial organic solvents. Rev. Ameri- 
can ed. New York, Chemical Publishing Co., 1953. 

. GREENBERG, L. A. Handbook of cosmetic materials; their properties, 
uses, and toxic and dermatologic actions. New York, Interscience 
Pub., 1954. 

. Meyer, L. Side effects of drugs. Amsterdam, Elsevier, 1952. 

. Merckx & Co., Inc. Vitamin B12; selected annotated bibliography. 
Rahway, N. J., 1953-54. 3v. 

. ReppisH, G. F. Antiseptics, disinfectants, fungicides, and chemical and 
physical sterilization. Philadelphia, Lea & Febiger, 1954. 


Psychiatry, Neurology and Psychology 


. Annual review of hypnosis literature. v. 1/2- 1950/51- New 
York, Woodrow Press, 1953- 
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. Annual survey of psychoanalysis. v.1- 1950- New York, Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1952- 
. BARKER, R. G. Adjustment to physical handicap and illness: a survey 
of the social psychology of physique and disability. 2ded. New York, 
Social Science Research Council, 1953. (Bulletin 55, rev. 1953) 
. CARMICHAEL, L., ed. Manual of child psychology. 2d ed. New York, 
Wiley, 1954. 
. DunBAR, H. F. Emotions and bodily changes; a survey of literature on 
psychosomatic interrelationships, 1910-1953. 4th ed. New York, 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1954. 
. Fenz, E., ed. Bibliographia neurovegetativa, 1900-1950. Wien, 
Springer, 1953. (Acta neurovegetativa. Supplementum 2) 
. HEINICKE, C., comp. Bibliography on personality and social develop- 
ment of the child. New York, Social Science Research Council, 1953. 
(Pamphlet no. 10) 
. Kenxk, R. Physiology of the circulation of the brain, an annotated 
bibliography, 1938-1948. Washington, 1952. (Physiological reviews. 
Supplement no. 1) 
. Lanpis, C. An annotated bibliography of flicker-fusion phenomena, 
concerning the period 1740-1952. Ann Arbor, Mich., Armed Forces— 
National Research Council, 1953. 
. Lewis, N. D. C., ed. Wartime psychiatry; a compendium of the inter- 
national literature. New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1954. 
. LinpzEy, G., ed. Handbook of social psychology. Cambridge, Mass., 
Addison-Wesley, 1954. 2v. 
. NETTER, F. H. The Ciba collection of medical illustrations. Summit, 
N. J., Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, 1953- v. 1. Nervous system. 
. Oscoop, C. E. Method and theory in experimental psychology. New 
York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1953. 
. Progress in clinical psychology. v.1— 1952- New York, Grune & 
Stratton. 
. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FouNDATION. Quarterly report of government 
sponsored projects in psychology, psychiatry and closely related areas. 
Projects categorized according to areas within the field of psychology. 
Washington, June 30, 1953- 

Geographical listing of projects. June 30, 1953- 
. WARTENBERG, R. Diagnostic tests in neurology. Chicago, Year Book 
Pub., 1953. 
. WewerR, A. Contributions toward medical psychology; theory and 
psycho-diagnostic methods. New York, Ronald, 1953. 2v. 
. WoLBERG, L. R. The technique of psychotherapy. New York, Grune 
& Stratton, 1954. 
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Public Health 


. AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF NEW YorK. Atlas of distribution 
of diseases. New York, 1950- 

. ANDERSON, G. W. Communicable disease control. 3d ed. New York, 
Macmillan, 1953. 

. HEALTH INFORMATION FounpDATION, N. Y. An inventory of social and 
economic research in health. 1953 ed. New York, 1953- 

. RopENWALDT, E., ed. Welt-Seuchen-Atlas. (World-atlas of epi- 
demic diseases) Hamburg, Falk-Verlag, 1952- v. 1- 

. U.S. Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE. CLEARINGHOUSE ON CURRENT MORBIDITY 
StaTisTIcs Projects. Sources of morbidity data. no. 1- 1953- 
Washington. 


Radiology 


. HOLLAENDER, A., ed. Radiation biology. New York, McGraw-Hill 
1954- v. 1. 

. McLaren, J. W., ed. Modern trends in diagnostic radiology. 2d 
series. New York, Hoeber, 1953. 

. U.S. Atomic ENERGY Commission. Biological effects of neutrons, gamma 
radiation, and neutron-gamma combinations; a selective bibliography 
of unclassified literature, comp. by L. R. David. Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
1954. (TID-3052) 


’ 


Respiratory System 


. Banyal, A. L., ed. Nontuberculous diseases of the chest. Springfield, 
Ill., Thomas, 1954. 

. PaGeLt, W. Pulmonary tuberculosis. 3d ed. London, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1953. 

. Pneumoconiosis abstracts. London, Pitman, 1953- (Abstracts pub- 
lished in Bulletin of hygiene; v. 1, 1926-1938; v. 2, 1939-1950) 


Surgery and Anesthesia 


. AMERICAN MEDICAL AssociATION. Fundamentals of anesthesia. 3d ed. 
Philadelphia, Saunders, 1954. 

. Epwarps, H. C., ed. Recent advances in surgery. 4th ed. London, 
Churchill, 1954. 

. Gross, R. E. The surgery of infancy and childhood. Philadelphia, 
Saunders, 1953. 

. Partipito, A. V. Surgical technique and principles of operative surgery. 
5th ed. Philadelphia, Lea & Febiger, 1953. 

. Transplantation bulletin. v. 1- September 1953- Baltimore. 
(Includes extensive bibliographies, January 1954- 
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Urology 


. CAMPBELL, M. F., ed. Urology. Philadelphia, Saunders, 1954. 3v. 
. Urological survey. v.1- 1951- Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins. 


Veterinary Science 


. Advances in veterinary science. v. 1-— 1953- New York, Aca- 
demic Press. 

. Jones, T. C. Veterinary necropsy procedures. Philadelphia, Lippin- 
cott, 1954. 

. Sisson, S. The anatomy of the domestic animals. 4th ed. Philadel- 
phia, Saunders, 1953. 

. Veterinary drug encyclopedia and therapeutic index. v.1.—  1953- 
New York, Drug Publications. 


VI. GENERAL WORKS 


. American Foundation News Service. v.1— June 15, 1949- New 
York, Raymond Rich Associates. 

. Brepow, M. Handbook for the medical secretary. 3ded. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1954. 

. FisHER, R. A. Statistical tables for biological, agricultural and medical 
research. 4thed. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd, 1953. 

. Index generalis; general yearbook of universities and of higher educational 


institutions, academies, archives, libraries... 19th year, 1952-1953. 
Paris, Dunod, 1953. 
. Keetinc, G. W., comp. Trusts and foundations; a select guide to or- 
ganizations and grant-making bodies operating in Great Britain and 
the Commonwealth. Cambridge, Eng., Bowes & Bowes, 1953. 
. Pearson, E. S. Biometrika tables for statisticians. Cambridge, Eng., 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1954- v. 1— 
. SURVEY OF MEpIcAL EpucaTion. Medical schools in the U.S. at mid- 
century. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1953. 

Preparation for medical education in the liberal arts college, 
report. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1953. 
. TEMPLE, P. Federal services to libraries. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1954. 
. VisHER, S. S. Climatic atlas of the U.S. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1954. 
. ZIMMERMAN, O. T. Handbook of material trade names. 1953 ed. 
Dover, N. H., Industrial Research Service, 1953. 





The Recruitment of Medical Librarians* 


By Epwarp C. ROEBER 
School of Education 
University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


/ \ MONG the several conditions which govern the need for recruiting 
workers, two seem to exert more influence than all others: the state of the 
economy and the supply of potential workers. In an expanding economy, 
caused by a growing population, employers compete for whatever supply of 
potential workers is available. This competition is evident within each major 
occupational group and, to some extent, between major groups of occupations. 
Professional occupations also follow this trend. Not all students who graduate 
from high school are able or inclined to take training for a profession. Entrance 
into the professions depends upon the number of students who can afford to 
complete the necessary training and the number who seek and have the ability 
to complete the prescribed training. And even in cases where students possess 
sufficient funds, a reasonable degree of talent, and an expressed interest in the 
professions, they do not all attain their goals, for the rates of attrition remain 
high. 

When the demand for potential workers is high and the supply somewhat 
limited, each profession has several choices regarding recruitment; it can let 
nature take its course; it can recruit large numbers, expecting to lose many 
recruits as they learn the true facts about the work and the individuals with 
whom they will eventually work; or it can seek only those individuals who may 
be happy with and successful in the profession. The first choice has been tried 
many times but assures neither quantity nor quality in the recruits. Some pro- 
fessional groups have, however, tried to recruit students by publicizing and 
glamorizing the occupation. They are beginning to discover that wholesale 
recruitment procedures are costly and may attract recruits who become dis- 
gruntled and do harm to the profession. An alternative is concerned primarily 
with the quality of recruits, quality being defined as those students who indicate 
the aptitude, interests, and other traits associated with successful and satisfied 
workers in the occupation. It is toward this latter procedure that subsequent 
remarks are directed. 

The study of vocational choice and eventually vocational adjustment shows 


* Read at Midwest Regional Group meeting, Medical Library Association, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Oct. 15, 1954. 
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three questions which any young man or woman must compromise in some 
manner if he or she desires a satisfying and successful vocational choice and 
adjustment. Each individual must answer: “What kind of a person am I?” 
“What kind of a person would I like to be?” and “What kind of a person would 
I have to be if I entered a given occupation?” Guidance counselors in secondary 
schools are attempting to aid students as they ponder a satisfactory compromise 
between these three questions. 

Answers to the first question are predicated upon an adequate study of self 
through past experiences as they may in turn indicate tendencies for the future 
with respect to interests, aptitudes, and other personality characteristics. 
Aspirations are involved in the second question which again is concerned with 
self-study. On the other hand, the third question involves an intimate knowl- 
edge of the occupation, a knowledge so intimate that the student can sense the 
kind of person who is satisfied and successful in the work. It is with this latter 
type of information that a professional organization can make its major con- 
tribution. ; 

The Medical Library Association can, for example, set as its major recruiting 
goal the development of informational materials which realistically spell out 
the kinds of individuals who like and succeed as medical librarians. Ordinary 
printed materials are not going to be read by many adolescents, nor are ordinary 
lectures going to show the role played by the medical librarian on the medical 
team. Quality recruitment demands a realistic portrayal of the medical librarian 
in training and at work, both as a beginner and as a veteran. Unfortunately, no 
one knows the answer as to how this may be accomplished best, but this condi- 
tion need not dishearten medical librarians because other professions are 
struggling with the same problem. Instead, there is a real challenge to any 
recruitment committee to “break new ground” in the development of informa- 
tional media. 

In a comprehensive attack upon the problem all media of expression should 
be examined and tried anew. A few suggestions for your immediate considera- 
tion are as follows: 

1. Films which go behind the scenes and give personal glimpses of the 
workers, their interests, abilities, aspirations, and other characteristics. 

2. Recordings which describe the recruit in training and the inexperienced 
and experienced medical librarian on the job, trying to provide personalized 
but accurate glimpses of the medical librarian’s work patterns. 

3. Printed materials, some of which are attractive for general eye-catching 
purposes and some of which are very comprehensive for those who are seriously 
considering medical librarianship as a vocation. 

4, Speeches and interviews which go beyond the mere presentation of statis- 
tics, such as salaries or credit hours taken in training, and describe the medical 
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librarian in training, his work, his associates, his characteristics, and his day-to- 
day activities. 

In summary, your efforts in the past should not be held in ridicule. Many 
times your message has not reached the individuals who could use it best, i.e., 
the guidance counselors in our secondary schools. No one has a master list of 
all such counselors in the United States; consequently any significant contribu- 
tion of occupational information may have to be publicized in periodicals read 
by guidance counselors or given to them personally by medical librarians in 
your various regional groups. 





Recruitment and Education for Medical 
Librarians* 


By Mary Prescott Parsons, Visiting Professor 
Dept. of Library Science 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


‘Tin year a program of education for medical librarianship has been pro- 
posed which is more extensive, according to the issuing committee, than any 
program ever offered in any library school in the United States.’ The subject 
of this panel is recruitment, but with agreement from our Chairman, I am going 
to speak about education of medical librarians including recruitment which is, 
of course, an essential part of the education of any professional librarian. I 
should like to suggest three concrete ways in which library schools and especially 
the Department of Library Science of the University of Michigan can cooperate 
with the Medical Library Association in carrying out this program. To make 
my suggestions clear, I should like to ask you to recall four recent milestones 
in the education of medical librarians. 


1948 MILESTONE 


You will remember that 1948 was the time when library schools were changing 
their programs. Instead of requiring two years of graduate work for the degree 
of Master of Arts in Library Science, they were raising the level of their curric- 
ula and offering the degree for successful completion of one year’s graduate 
work which, at Michigan at least, generally requires an academic year and a 
summer session. 

In December, 1948, the Council of National Library Associations held a 
conference in Princeton on education for librarianship, including special 
librarianship.? Out of this conference grew the work of a subcommittee on 
education for special librarianship which worked for a number of years and 
produced the report to which I have already alluded.’ 


* Read at Midwest Regional Group Meeting, Medical Library Association, Ann Arbor’ 
Mich., October 15, 1954. 

1 Medical Librarianship. Lib. Quart., 24: 13-15, Jan. 1954. 

? Issues in Library Education; a report of the Conference on Library Education, Princeton 
University, December 11th and 12th, 1948; ed. by Harold Lancour. [Ann Arbor] Council of 
National Library Associations, 1949. 

3 Education for Special Librarianship. Lib. Quart., 24: 1-20, Jan. 1954. 
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1949 MILESTONE 


The Medical Library Association published its Code for the Training and 
Certification of Medical Librarians.‘ 

I shall not speak about the courses at Columbia and at Emory which have 
been approved by the Association or of the internships, also approved, at 
Vanderbilt and Tulane, because they will be discussed tomorrow morning at a 
round-table. 


1953 MILESTONE 


The Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago held a workshop 
on “The Core of Education for Librarianship.” This workshop was attended 
not only by representatives of library schools but also by outstanding librarians, 
some of them special librarians representing various fields including medicine. 
The workshop ended with general agreement on a number of questions of which 
three are especially important to us this afternoon: 

(1) There is a common core of knowledge and understanding which should be 
mastered by every professional librarian regardless of the kind of library in 
which work is to be done. 

(2) This core should form part but not all of a library school curriculum, 
leaving time and opportunity for specialization through electives. 

(3) Responsibility for the education of young librarians should be shared by 
the library schools and the employing libraries.® 


1954 MILESTONE 


The leading article in the January issue of the Library Quarterly entitled 
“Education for Special Librarianship” is the report of the Subcommittee on 
Special Library Education which resulted from the 1948 Princeton conference. 
It covers education of special librarians in seven different subject fields including 
medicine. In this report there was general agreement that a proposed curricu- 
lum in any of these fields should be an optimum curriculum but also an attain- 
able one. It was assumed that special librarians would be educated in library 
schools with education in the special field as a part of the curriculum. The part 
of the report on education for medical librarianship was written by Mary 
Louise Marshall and was based upon the agreement of fourteen medical 
librarians representing different types and sizes of medical libraries. 

The report is presented in two parts: (1) education at the undergraduate 


* Code for the Training and Certification of Medical Librarians. BULLETIN 37: 350-352, 
Oct. 1949. 

5 The Core of Education for Librarianship; a report of a workshop held under the auspices 
of the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago, August 10-15, 1953; ed. by 
Lester Asheim. Chicago, American Library Association, 1954, p. 51-54. 

6 Education for Special Librarianship, op. cit. 
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level, (2) education at the graduate level in a library school. Recommendations 
for education at the undergraduate level emphasized first, languages. Every 
medical librarian should have studied Latin either in high school or in college 
and should be able to read scientific French and German. As many other 
languages as possible, including Russian, are desirable. The report emphasized 
the belief that some knowledge of a number of languages is more useful to a 
medical librarian than the mastery of one. The same principle was recommended 
for undergraduate study of sciences. There should be study of as many as 
possible, particularly of the biological sciences and biological chemistry, rather 
than mastery of one science. 

Other subject recommendations I shall not go into, for there were so many 
that the committee wondered whether any human student would be able to 
elect them all or whether any college would be able to grant a degree for the 
proposed combination. This was tested at Louisiana State University and was 
found to be possible. 

For graduate study at a library school the committee recommended first, 
mastery of the usual core subjects such as history of books and libraries, 
selection and acquisition of books and of non-book materials, classification, 
cataloging, bibliography and reference work, administration. The report said 
that a course in administration and care of rare book collections would be 
desirable. Recommendations for courses related to the subject field included 
medical terminology, medical classification, subject cataloging of medical 
works, medical bibliography and reference service, administration of medical 
libraries, and a study of the many highly specialized types of libraries within the 
general field of medical librarianship. 


PROPOSAL FOR IMPLEMENTING THESE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Department of Library Science of the University of Michigan is ready 
now to offer three different programs which will meet these specifications in 
three ways. To show you how such programs work I must first tell you about 
our students. They are all in the graduate school and, therefore, they all have 
the bachelor’s degree. Some of them have majored in science. Some of them 
possess also a master’s degree in a subject field and some of them a doctorate. 
On entering the Department of Library Science, students work in three groups 
according to their previous education and experience: 

(1) Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in Library Science. 

(2) Candidates for the degree of Advanced Master of Arts in Library Science. 

(3) Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Students in the first group must master the required core subjects and will 
have some time for electives. It is in the second group that we may best look 
for future medical librarians. Students in this group are experienced librarians 
who completed one year of post baccalaureate work and received the degree 
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of Bachelor of Arts in Library Science before the time when it became possible 
to obtain a master’s degree in one year. They are returning to take the master’s 
degree now and are, of course, not required to repeat the basic core subjects. 
This means that any qualified candidate for the advanced master’s degree 
could, if he wished to do so, spend the entire year doing nothing but preparing 
himself for medical librarianship. Twelve semester hours could be elected in 
science or medicine and receive credit toward the degree of Master of Arts in 
Library Science. Of the twelve semester hours required in library science, 
every one could be made to contribute directly toward education for medical 
librarianship. 

There are some courses, such as one in special librarianship, in which each 
student may select the field of his interest and spend a semester in preparing 
a fairly extensive term paper in that field. More important probably is a course 
in special research. A student electing this course does original work under the 
general direction of the faculty member whose field is most closely related to 
the field chosen by the student. It is also possible to have guidance from several 
faculty members if a student wishes, for instance, to do advanced work in such 
subjects as medical bibliography or reference work, medical classification and 
cataloging, or application of general administrative principles to special kinds 
of medical libraries. There is also opportunity to study medical incunabula. 

I realize that although our faculty has had some experience in special library 
work, it has no one who has been a medical librarian. We are accustomed to 
helping students orient themselves in fields different from our own, but I have 
asked Miss Wolter whether she would be interested in such a program for the 
education of medical librarians and would be willing to act as an expert con- 
sultant in the medical library field. She has said, of course, that she would. 
When I talked the plan over with Professor Gjelsness, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Library Science, he was very much interested in it and said that the 
same kind of specialized work has already been done here by advanced students 
in other fields. 

Now we come to recruiting. We have generally a number of students in the 
Department of Library Science who would be capable of carrying successfully 
so highly specialized a program. We have to face the fact, however, that for 
every graduate in library science there are a number of libraries competing and 
offering many interesting professional opportunities of different kinds and 
frequently, very interesting professional salaries. It may be difficult for us to 
find, in our groups, students who are ready to decide at the beginning of the 
year to spend the entire year in preparing for medical librarianship. Here I 
think we may well come back to the idea of shared responsibility. No one knows 
so well as you do what kind of a person will make a good medical librarian. 
If you can find people who meet the requirements and are sure of wanting to 
become medical librarians, we at the Department of Library Science will do the 
rest to the best of our ability. 
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If you find people who have not already taken a bachelor’s degree in library 
science, then I think there should be, if possible, a two-year program which the 
Department of Library Science would be ready to guide. This would allow time 
for some outstanding young people who are sure of wanting to become medical 
librarians to master the core subjects in library science, to take courses in the 
subject field of science or medicine, and to complete a six months internship. 
Such work might be done on fellowship or with paid employment in the Uni- 
versity library. 

Our third group of students includes those who are candidates for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. Your committee report has suggested that a study 
be made of the number of medical librarians who will probably be needed in the 
near future in all of the highly specialized types of medical libraries and that 
further study be given to the organization of a program for the education of 
medical librarians. If some medical librarian with outstanding experience 
should care to take leave of absence to work toward a Ph.D. at Michigan, such 
a study would seem an appropriate topic for a doctoral dissertation. 

These then are the three concrete suggestions for cooperating with you in 
carrying out your committee’s proposals for an extensive program of education 
for medical librarianship. I feel sure that other library schools may be planning 
or doing some of the same things that I have suggested. I have proposed them 
for Michigan because the Department of Library Science is prepared to put 
them into operation at once and because such programs could not fail to be 


rich in experience in a great medical center like the University of Michigan. 





A Medico-Biographical Bibliography for 
Leisure Time Reading 


By JEROME M. ScuHNECK, M.D. 
New York, N.Y. 


i. the past few years a number of medical biographies have 
furnished pleasant leisure time reading for this writer. Aside from this basic 
value, such books have offered additional opportunities for appreciation of 
significant and adventuresome work in many medical areas beyond the highly 
specialized clinical and research psychiatric activities with which the writer 
has been preoccupied. Although the titles accumulated are by no means unique 
individually or as a group, it appears that their listing may have more than 
purely personal concern. As a means of inviting attention to medical history, 
biographical data have, probably, more appeal than other writings for the 
beginning student and the average practitioner. For the latter this listing may 
furnish hints for leisure time reading which, in addition to benefits of relaxa- 
tion, can broaden medico-historical perspectives. For the scientific worker, 
added substance may accrue through acquisition of points of view regarding 
methods of work in the productive achievements of contributors to medicine 
during contemporary and by-gone years. For the medical student, these volumes 
may furnish a modicum of inspiration. In addition, however, a few may be 
assisted in the development of some feeling for and curiosity about the history 
of medicine. The initial hesitation on the part of this writer in preparing the 
bibliography has been counterbalanced in part by a discussion at a recent 
meeting of the New York Society for Medical History, where attention was 
given to this very issue of stimulation of interest in medical history especially 
among young physicians. 

It will be observed that the volumes listed cover a span of several centuries. 
The subjects of the biographies are in some instances widely known, in others 
less well known. The biographers themselves have at times achieved consider- 
able renown. Some of these volumes possess merit and value which will con- 
tinue for many years. Others are of more transitory appeal. An effort has been 
made to limit the listing to no more than one volume for each biographical 
subject. 

With respect to medical students, the medical librarians in contact with 
them may well serve as intermediaries in calling to their attention the books 
listed here and thus playing a role in sparking potential interests in medical 
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history. Needless to say, the current bibliography may serve only as a guide 
for such medical librarians. Titles may be substituted or appended in keeping 
with personal predilections or special requirements. 


BANTING 
BARRINGER 


BERNARD 


BILLINGS 
BROWN-SEQUARD 
BROWNE 

COOPER 

CRILE 

CUSHING 


EHRLICH 
FREUD 


GARRISON 
GORDON 
GORGAS 
HALSTED 


HARVEY 
HoLMES 


HUNTER 
JACOBI 
JENNER 


KussMAUL 
LinpD 
LISTER 
MAGENDIE 


Mayo 


MESMER 


Stevenson, L. Sir Frederick Banting. Springfield, Ill., Charles C 
Thomas, 1946. 

Barringer, E. D. Bowery to Bellevue. New York, W. W. Norton, 
1950, 

Olmsted, J. M. D. and Olmsted, E. H. Claude Bernard and the Ex- 
perimental Method in Medicine. New York, Henry Schuman, 
1952. 

Garrison, F. H. John Shaw Billings. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1915. 

Olmsted, J. M. D. Charles-Edouard Brown-Séquard. Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. 

Finch, J. S. Sir Thomas Browne. New York, Henry Schuman, 
1950. 

Brock, R. C. The Life and Work of Astley Cooper. Edinburgh, 
E. & S. Livingstone, 1952. 

Crile, G. George Crile, An Autobiography; edited by Grace Crile. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1947. 2 v. 

Fulton, J. F. Harvey Cushing. Springfield, Ill., Charles C Thomas, 
1946. 

Marquardt, M. Paul Ehrlich. New York, Henry Schuman, 1951. 

Jones, E. The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud, Vol. 1. New York, 
Basic Books, 1953. 

Kagan, S. R. Life and Letters of Fielding H. Garrison. Boston, 
Medico-Historical Press, 1938. 

Gordon, B. L. Between Two Worlds. New York, Bookman Asso- 
ciates, 1952. 

Gibson, J. M. Physician to the World. Durham, Duke University 
Press, 1950. 

Heuer, G. W. Dr. Halsted. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1952. 

Power, D’A. William Harvey. New York, Longmans, Green, 1897. 

Morse, J. T. Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston, 
Riverside Press, 1897. 2 v. 

Gloyne, S.R. John Hunter. Edinburgh, E. & S. Livingstone, 1950. 

Truax, R. The Doctors Jacobi. Boston, Little, Brown, 1952. 

Roddis, L. H. Edward Jenner and the Discovery of Smallpox Vac- 
cination. Menasha, Wis., George Banta, 1930. 

Bast, T. H. The Life and Time of Adolf Kussmaul. New York, 
Paul B. Hoeber, 1926. 

Roddis, L. H. James Lind. New York, Henry Schuman, 1950. 

Guthrie, D. Lord Lister. Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1949. 

Olmsted, J. M.D. Francois Magendie. New York, Schuman, 1944, 

Clapesattle, H. The Doctors Mayo. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1941. 

Goldsmith, M. Franz Anton Mesmer. New York, Doubleday, 
Doran, 1934. 
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MoorMAN 
OSLER 


PARACELSUS 
PATIN 


PAVLOV 
POTTENGER 


RamOn y CAJAL 
RusH 

SALMON 
SEMMELWEIS 


SHARPE 
SHIPPEN 


SMELLIE 
STEKEL 
STERNBERG 
SYDENHAM 
VircHoOw 
WELCH 
WHITE 
WITHERING 


YOuNG 


JEROME M. SCHNECK 


Moorman, L. J. Pioneer Doctor. Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1951. 

Cushing, H. The Life of Sir William Osler. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1940. 
Pachter, H. M. Paracelsus. New York, Henry Schuman, 1951, 
Packard, F. R. Guy Patin and the Medical Profession in Paris in 
the Seventeenth Century. New York, Paul B. Hoeber, 1925. 
Babkin, B. P. Pavlov. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1949. 
Pottenger, F. M. The Fight Against Tuberculosis. New York, 
Henry Schuman, 1952. 

Cannon, D. F. Explorer of the Human Brain. New York, Henry 
Schuman, 1949. 

Goodman, N. G. Benjamin Rush. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1934. 

Bond, E. D. Thomas W. Salmon, Psychiatrist. New York, W. W. 
Norton, 1950. 

Slaughter, F. G. Immortal Magyar. New York, Henry Schuman, 
1950. 

Sharpe, W. Brain Surgeon. New York, Viking, 1952. 

Corner, B. C. William Shippen, Jr. Philadelphia, American Philo- 
sophical Society, 1951. 

Johnstone, R.W. William Smellie. Edinburgh, E. & S. Livingstone, 
1952. 

Stekel, W. The Autobiography of Wilhelm Stekel; edited by E. A. 
Gutheil. New York, Liveright, 1950. 

Sternberg, M. L. George Miller Sternberg. Chicago, American 

Medical Association, 1920. 
Payne, J. F. Thomas Sydenham. New York, Longmans, Green, 
1900. 

Ackerknecht, E. H. Rudolf Virchow. Madison, University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1953. 

Fleming, D. William H. Welch and the Rise of Modern Medicine. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1954. 

White, W. A. The Autobiography of a Purpose. New York, Double- 
day, Doran, 1938. 

Peck, T. W. and Wilkinson, K. D. William Withering of Birming- 
ham. Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1950. 

Young H. A Surgeon’s Autobiography. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1940. 





Notes from London 


These notes are being written at a time when there is a strange dearth of news 
in London. For some weeks a strike of the electricians who maintain the printing 
machines of our national newspapers has deprived us of all our great London 
newspapers and even the file of The Times will now have the longest gap in its 
long existence. The effects are interesting and often amusing to watch, espe- 
cially in the trains, for most Londoners have long journeys to work which are 
only made tolerable by the soporific of the ubiquitous newspaper. We have 
seen dignified city brokers, who have probably waited some time at the de- 
nuded news-stand for their copy, take out a women’s magazine to while away 
the time; others have hunted in their cupboards for copies of newspapers two 
or three weeks old and take up again that cross-word which they left half- 
finished. Much more interesting was it to see the man in the next seat, whose 
face, in the course of years, we have hardly got to know, poring over the proofs 
of abstracts for the British Journal of Social Medicine. Like stout Cortez, we 
gazed at each other with a wild surmise and were astonished to find that we had 
many interests in common, for his eye too had caught the title of the proofs 
which I was marking so vigorously. So much for the newspaper as an insulating 
and anti-social] factor in modern society! I have even heard it said that many 
doctors have read the British Medical Journal or The Lancet for the first time 
in years and have been surprised to find how interesting they are! 

* * * 


It does not seem very long since we had to report the 1954 Annual Conference 
of the Medical Section of the Library Association. Now the 1955 Conference 
has already come and gone. Originally planned for the autumn, it was hoped to 
meet at Edinburgh, but accommodation difficulties and a clash with the Edin- 
burgh Festival of the Arts forced us to change our plans. Our final choice was 
in no sense a second-best one but the bringing forward of a meeting at Birming- 
ham planned for 1956 or 1957. This great city, which already boasts the most 
up-to-date and probably the finest hospital centre in the United Kingdom, has 
a university and medical school which is growing so rapidly that both the 
general libraries of the University and the Medical School library are soon to 
have new and handsomely equipped buildings designed on the most spacious 
lines. Mr. K. Humphreys, the University librarian, and Miss M. Russell, the 
librarian of the Medical School, had hoped that these would be erected and in 
occupation before the Medical Section made its visit, but they need not have 
worried at our seeing their present quarters, which provide a wonderful illus- 
tration of the art in which all good librarians excel—that of getting a quart 
into a pint pot. The vigorous spirit which infuses their libraries, the sense of 
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urgency and growth, combined with wise and imaginative planning, the happy 
relations between medical and library staff, the cheerful acceptance of difficul- 
ties as challenges to be met by intelligence, expert knowledge, and hard work, 
provided the most inspiring atmosphere for one of the Medical Section’s most 
successful meetings. 

The Conference was held from March 25-28 and the happiest augury for its 
success was the splendid reception and dinner given by the University Vice- 
Chancellor (Professor Robert Aitken) and the flattering welcome accorded us 
by Professor H. A. Cronne, who presided, and Professor J. F. D. Shrewsbury. 
Two long business sessions were held, the first a symposium on “Medical 
Libraries in 1984,” the second an open forum in which many topical problems 
were discussed with the greatest freedom. In the former the chief topics dis- 
cussed were the establishment of national editorial assessment boards and a 
consequent reduction in the number of medical periodicals, academic courses 
in medical librarianship, possible changes in the medical profession and their 
effect on library provision, national economic changes and their effects on 
medical libraries, and the potentialities of new technical methods in docu- 
mentation. Orwell’s Big Brother was notably absent and all the forecasts for 
the future were surprisingly sanguine. 

A tour of the Medical School was conducted by the sub-dean, Professor C. 
F. V. Smout, who, as an anatomist, was justly proud of the remarkable dis- 
secting room, a great hall with a wonderful lighting system, what seemed 
hundreds of tables, and an annual intake of 300 bodies. Special exhibitions of 
rare books were on view both at the School and also at the Birmingham Medical 
Institute, a professional society with an old library which is also moving into 
new and more spacious quarters in the near future. 

If all this was food for the mind, there was also food for the spirit, provided 
by a visit to examine the remarkable art treasures of Warwick Castle, once the 
home of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, the favourite of Queen Elizabeth I, 
and, of course, a visit to Stratford where a pleasant hour or two were spent in 
the Shakespeare Birthplace and in the lovely old house once occupied by his 
medical son-in-law, Dr. John Hall, which still has its little dispensary. 

* * * 


Some, at any rate, of the members of the Section are looking forward to 
attending the Brussels Congress in September and the opportunity which it 
will give of renewing friendships made during the London congress in 1953. 
Mlle. Vandenitte hopes for a good muster of medical librarians so that a meet- 
ing may be arranged for them as a formal part of the congress proceedings. 
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President, Medical Library Association 1955-56 


It was on a trial work basis that the late Charles Frankenberger (President, 
M.L. A. 1934-35) had our new president come from Indiana to take up residence 
in Brooklyn. The trial period is long over and this year Mr. Draper completes 
26 years of service with the Library of the Medical Society of the County of 
Kings. 

Since he was born and raised on a farm in Iowa, Mr. Draper has a general 
mechanical knowledge that can be so valuable to the librarian whose job is 
often so varied. ““When we had a breakdown on something on the farm,” he 
will tell you, “‘we just tore it apart until we found the trouble, corrected it, and 
then put it back together.”” From Sutherland, Iowa, he went on to Taylor 
University in Indiana, where he received his Bachelor’s Degree and lost his 
bachelorhood. With eleven other children in the family, and with farming 
not what it is today, it was necessary for him to work his way through college 
by helping in the greenhouse and doing other odd jobs. Perhaps the most 
important was his work in the school library that no doubt influenced him to 
enter the library profession. 

After the wide open spaces of Iowa and Indiana, New York was confining and 
somewhat startling to the Drapers. It was possible, however, to attend Colum- 
bia Library School. In 1942, they became suburbanites when he decided his 
boy should have some sod to romp on. In Bellmore on Long Island there was 
room really to breathe and also to grow some vegetables, plants, and flowers. 
Many people have been entertained by his favorite hobby: presentations of 
serious and humorous readings. 

In addition to these characteristics there is a rich spiritual development 
evidenced not only in word but in deed as proved by his long association in 
evangelical church work as church treasurer, member of Board of Trustees, and 
other capacities. Since his lovely wife was suddenly taken in 1950, Mr. Draper 
makes weekly visits to comfort and cheer those who are hospitalized. 

Mr. Draper’s job has certainly been varied. He can tell you how the journals 
in the basement were just shoveled in and left in mounds. From arranging these 
and other material in the stacks he has filled in as library assistant, reference 
librarian, acting librarian, and now since 1947, as librarian. The development 
and growth of the interlibrary loan system stands today as one of his particular 
interests that has greatly extended the facilities of the rich resources of the 
library. He has been active in local library circles and only last year served as 
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Chairman of the New York Regional Group of the Medical Library Association. 
In addition, he has been on the Board of Directors of the M. L. A., has been 
Chairman of its Finance Committee, and hasserved on the Periodicals and Serial 
Publications Committee and the Exchange Committee. 

His son Harold is carrying on the family interest in medicine and in 1955 will 
complete his first year in medical school. 

I don’t believe there will be any revolutionary changes in the Medical 
Library Association this year under his direction—Mr. Draper isn’t that kind 
of a person—but as his participation in the other offices he has held has shown, 
we will certainly have good, solid, steady leadership. 

Joun P. IscHE 





Short Communications to the Editor 


PERIODICALS ON DISPLAY 


If one word could sum up the greatest year-long problem presented by an 
active library in an old building, it would be “space.”” And even where new 
libraries are planned, in view of the dizzy climb of building and equipment 
costs, the advantageous use of space will be the librarian’s first consideration. 
In both old and new buildings, however, all use of space should be justified 
by definite returns evaluated either concretely or esthetically. 

Most librarians are struggling with expansion problems bounded by im- 
movable walls, and it is here particularly that the justifiable use of space 
raises its head and looks us in the eye. For example, with few exceptions, medical] 
libraries use a flat display of one type or another for periodicals which number, 
generally, between five hundred and one thousand. What returns are gained 
from the vast amount of space consumed by journals spread out flat around a 
periodical room? 

In a medical library one might say there are two returns. The journals are 
readily visible and available on the upper shelves of the display cases. It must 
be acknowledged, however, that the lower shelves are less serviceable, and they 
also demand a genuflection from all who wish to examine their contents. A 
second return is the pleasing decor provided by the covers of the journals. But 
it is questionable whether the esthetic value here justifies the expanse of the 
space involved. 

The flat display has been taken for granted through the years; it was a 
necessary space consumer if only for the reason that there was no other method 
available for bringing the journals to the readers. Undoubtedly this manner of 
display is vital in grade and high schools where young readers are enticed and 
stimulated to read by the colorful, exciting covers of their magazines. But in a 
medical library, filled with busy doctors and students, the pleasing exterior of a 
journal has little, if any, value; often the most popular journal has the least 
attractive cover. 

With this in mind, then, it seemed logical to devise a shelf especially designed 
for the upright display of journals in a scientific library, or any library where 
the patrons are interested in the contents rather than the covers of periodicals. 
Briefly, the new shelf has the following features: 

Attractive bond wood uprights and top replace the steel of a standard book 
stack. 

The entire length of the steel shelves is slotted every inch to allow the 
insertion of thin steel dividers which hook easily into the back of any point. 
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Fic. 1. Portion of upright display stack showing flexibility and support provided by divi- 
sion. 


The dividers, which are seven and one-half inches high, support the journals, 
and separate the titles. The journals are placed on the shelf loosely enough so 
that any issue may be withdrawn without damage to either finger nails or 
covers. 

Large metal name-tags (one and one-half inches by two) are clamped onto 
the shelf at any point. They may be placed under each title with the longer 
side hanging down. In this type of display where only the spines of the journals 
are visible, such over-size tags are necessary for immediate identification of 
titles. (See Figure 1.) 

The advantages offered by this shelf may be summarized: 

(a) Journals in an upright position take up about two-thirds less space than 
when lying flat. 

(b) All journals may be placed at eye-level. Periodicals that require four or 
five shelves in a flat display need only two in an upright position. All stooping 
is eliminated—an important point for the busy doctor. 

(c) The cost is a fraction of the outlay required for a flat display. 

(d) With loose shelving the February issue will be as easily available as that 
of November. 

In the workroom this type of periodical stack, made entirely of steel, will 
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end much of the frustration inherent in existing methods for handling periodicals 
about to go to the bindery, and duplicates. Usually such journals are crowded 
tightly together the full length of shelves with no means of identification. Their 
upright position is maintained by the pressure of one against the other. To 
find, extricate, and replacea desired issue from this compact mass of paper is no 
small physical feat; and it is one which will, in time, lower the irritation thresh- 
old of all but the most phlegmatic of human beings. With the flexible shelf the 
support provided by the dividers will allow much looser shelving, and in con- 
sequence, greater ease in handling. 

While not a panacea for all the ills arising from the care of journals this 
type of shelf may well be a step in the right direction for obtaining a maximum 
return from a minimum amount of space. 

JEAN HALLIDAY 
* * * 


February 24, 1955 


Miss Estelle Brodman 
Armed Forces Medical Library 
Washington 25, D. C., U.S. A. 


Dear Miss Brodman, 
Frequently our library receives from a prominent second hand book dealer 
requests of the following pattern: “Please allow us to apply to you in the 


following matter: For one of our Library clients we are in need of...” and 
then they ask if the volumes mentioned are amongst the duplicates in our 
library. Generally, they ask for stray numbers of the various Acta-periodicals 
published in Sweden or in Denmark. Very often we have the requested numbers, 
but as in principle I am not allowed to sell, for instance, the copies of our doc- 
toral dissertations, I inform them that I can’t sell, but can only exchange pub- 
lications with other libraries, and that, therefore, I should prefer to deal directly 
with the library clients in question myself for an exchange. Having never had 
an answer to that, I have had my own ideas about these library clients. 

From information received through other sources I have found that this 
firm is used by several American medical libraries for acquiring European 
medical books and periodicals. This must be very expensive for these libraries, 
and, as regards the Acta published in Sweden, quite unnecessary. 

Our library can in many cases be of use to American medical libraries in 
regard to the medical periodicals published in Sweden. We can forward their 
requests to the proper addressees, if we ourselves can’t supply the items wanted. 
The Library of Karolinska Institutet (the Institute is a faculty of medicine) 
also disposes of a number of copies of all the doctoral dissertations submitted 
for the degree of Doctor of Medicine at the Institute. With very few exceptions 
these doctoral dissertations are published in an international language, mostly 
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in English, and many are also at the same time published as supplements to an 
“Acta.” Therefore, the supplements that also are doctoral dissertations a/ our 
Institute can be supplied by us on exchange basis. I should like to make this 
known to the American medical libraries. Many of these libraries have, I am 
sure, duplicates of the various state medical association journals, which would 
be an appropriate exchange material and of much use to us in case we don’t 
have them already. 


Yours sincerely, 
Ruben Eriksson, Head Librarian 
Karolinska Institutets Bibliotek 





Editorials 


INDEXING AS A HOBBY 


A GuEsTt EDITORIAL 


Now that the Cumulative Index, Volumes 1-40, of the BULLETIN has survived 
the culling and molding of the editing process and has gone to Baltimore, to be 
guided through the press by our printers’ expert technicians, the editor has the 
leisure for a brief period of reflection on the work of the past winter. 

While it is the fashion to ride a hobby and “do it yourself,” those who engage 
in such activities form a group of individualists—to each his own enthusiasm. 
The choice of one may bewilder another, and undoubtedly the compiling of an 
index “for fun” is incomprehensible to all. What else might the editor have 
done on those winter week ends? What does indexing have in common with 
hobbies of any kind; say, crossword puzzles, knitting socks, making slip covers 
for the furniture, or attempting carpentry? 

Like any of these hobbies, the Cumulative Index was a job of putting things 
together, offering similar challenges and the same satisfaction when a step was 
completed. With the Index as with the crossword puzzle the search for the 
right word was necessary in choosing subject headings. The Index demanded 
finesse as much as the well-turned heel of the sock, with care lest one drop an 
entry rather thana stitch. It had to be adjusted to fit both the subject matter of 
the BULLETIN and the limits of the printed column, as, with a gusset here and a 
pleat there, the slip cover would have to be made to fit the contour of a chair. 
And, though the tools were different, putting together the portions of the 
Index, prefabricated by a corps of willing and competent indexers, was com- 
parable to assembling the ready made parts of an article of furniture. 

But there were other aspects which made the compilation of the Index a 
fascinating experience. It was interesting, for instance, to see how well the 
indexers’ minds worked together. The collaborators worked independently. 
On either coast there were teams whose members could communicate by tele- 
phone, but these teams and the other, individual, indexers were separated from 
one another by cross-country miles. Yet the portions of Index which they made 
dovetailed with remarkably little adjustment. Perhaps the aptitude testers 
know whether our profession has attracted us because our mental processes are 
similar, or whether through training or experience we have come to work along 
the same lines. It is for the editor not to reason why, but to be grateful that a 
team enterprise could be brought toa conclusion so smoothly. 

The difficult part of the undertaking was resisting the temptation to stop and 
read as one indexed. The editor is a comparative newcomer to the Association, 
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a reader of the BULLETIN for but a quarter of the span of the Cumulative Index. 
From time to time it has been a necessity and a pleasure to dip into the BULLE- 
qn for specific information, and then, in a few moments stolen from a busy 
day, to read an additional paper in an older issue or an excerpt from an early 
Annual Meeting. But the editing of the /ndex was the precious opportunity to 
peruse the BULLETIN from the beginning to the end of its first forty years. 

One cannot but be impressed by the breadth and depth of scholarship of 
the BULLETIN’s contributors and readers throughout the years, and by the 
concern of all for the preservation of the treasures of medical literature. One is 
constantly aware of the dedication of the membership to the best of library 
service. The means have changed; the preoccupation in former years with the 
details of hours and fines and accession lists has given way to the broader 
concept of a high standard of education for medical librarians; but the end 
remains the same. The vitality of the Association is made evident, not only 
by the lists of new members, of attendance at meetings, of officers and com- 
mittees growing ever longer with the passing years, but also by the varied and 
widening scope of its activities and its response to the challenges of two wars, 
a depression, inflation, and the mounting flood of scientific literature. 

The pages of the BULLETIN have shown, too, the great concern of the members 
of the Association for the Armed Forces Medical Library. For forty years there 
have been published editorials, viewings with alarm, reports, and resolutions 
regarding its financial support, its need of a new building, its status in the 
Federal Government, its publications. This solicitude is testimony of the 
continuous dependence of medical librarians on the national medical library, 
their high regard for it, and their distress that some of its problems remain 
unsolved. It is to be hoped that within the near future the problems will be 
solved and that the next decennial index will include, for example, the item 
“Armed Forces Medical Library—New Building Opened.” 

Enough, now, of reflection. Galley proof, anyone? 

JACQUELINE W. FELTER 


HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL LIBRARY PRACTICE 


Until last year, when M. L. A. Publication No. 1 (The Development of Medical 
Bibliography) appeared, the Association’s literary and scholarly fame rested 
entirely on its BULLETIN and its Handbook of Medical Library Practice. First 
published in 1943, the Handbook almost immediately became a necessity for 
medical libraries and medical librarians. The culmination of a 20-year Associa- 
tion dream, the volume went through a number of printings, each bringing 
added prestige and recognition to the Association and to its Editor and 
authors. 

Several years ago it became apparent that a new edition of the Handbook 
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was needed. Although parts of it were timeless and would never be superceded, 
other parts were dated; some chapters gave information no longer true, others 
perforce omitted new facts and theories. The ten years between the appearance 
of the first edition and the start of work on a second edition had been momen- 
tous years for medical librarianship. The cessation of the war allowed many 
preconceived plans and projects to be carried into existence. The new Library 
of Congress “R” Schedule, the first edition of the Army Medical Library’s 
“W” Classification, and the revision of the Boston Medical Library and the 
Cunningham schemes all appeared during this period. A revitalized Current 
List of Medical Literature began to fill the gap left by the tardiness of the 
Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus. The changes relating to the Index- 
Catalogue and the AML’s Annual Catalog were announced in these years. New 
library buildings with unusual features were erected, and plans for others were 
promulgated. Altogether it was a period of growth and change, and clearly a 
new edition of the Handbook was called for. 

At this juncture, the Association was fortunate in being able to persuade 
Miss Janet Doe, Editor of the first edition, and Miss Mary Louise Marshall as 
new Co-Editor, to take on the task of whipping the second edition into shape 
and seeing it through the presses. Then the thankless job of publishing the As- 
sociation’s second Handbook began. 

No one who has ever worked on such a publication needs to be told how diffi- 
cult is such a job. Authors must be sought for the various chapters: authors 
who know their subjects, who can write clear prose, and who have some feeling 
about deadlines. Even so, there will always be inevitable accidents of fate 
before the manuscript arrives at the editors’ desk. Then comes the back-break- 
ing and heart-breaking task of coordinating all the chapters and of preserving 
as much of the style of the individual authors as is compatible with a unified 
work. 

And finally, when the entire manuscript is complete, there is the problem of 
its publication. In the case of the Handbook, the Medical Library Association 
had enlisted the aid of the American Library Association as publisher while 
continuing to publish the BULLETIN and its new series of Publications itself. 
The Handbook manuscript went to the ALA publishing office in January 1954, 
where it was determined that its size was so great that the cost of printing it— 
and therefore the cost of selling it—would be prohibitive. Naturally this dis- 
couraging news came as a blow, but with a devotion to the job deserving of the 
greatest thanks of all medical librarians, the editors and chapter authors set to 
work to shorten the work without omitting any of its important points. Those 
who have seen the revised work know how well they succeeded. 

The second edition of the Handbook is now in proof state and will probably 
appear in the next month or so. It will run to several hundred pages and cost 
about $10 per copy. All medical libraries and all medical] librarians will want to 
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have access to the work, Americans because it naturally reflects American 
practice, and librarians of other countries because it gives standard methods 
and describes works of value to all in our international profession. And as the 
Handbook is used through the years, by neophytes and by those who have 
worked in the field for long periods, the thanks of the whole profession must go 
to Miss Doe, Miss Marshall, and all who wrote the chapters and all who 
helped see the work through to completion. The Association may well say of 
them as did the Roman matron Cornelia, “Behold, these are my jewels.” 





Association News 


MIDWEST REGIONAL GROUP 


The Midwest Regional Group met for dinner and cocktails at 6:00 p.m. at 
the Western Society of Engineers, Chicago, Illinois, on February 4th. At 7:30 
p.m. the Group adjourned to the John Crerar Library to continue the meeting, 
Miss Nettie Mehne, Chairman, presided. Miss Wilma Troxel, President of the 
Medical Library Association, was introduced, and she issued an invitation to 
the Group to attend the Medical Library Association convention in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, in May 1955. 

The program was turned over to the evening’s program chairman, Miss 
Elizabeth Kientzle, who introduced Mr. H. Henkle, Director, The John Crerar 
Library, who welcomed the Group. The theme of the meeting, “Women in 
Medicine,” was carried out by the three women speakers: Dr. Margaret 
Austin, designer of the Heart Kitchen, and staff physician, Women’s and 
Children’s Hospital, Chicago, Ill., Dr. Katharine Wright, president of staff of 
Women’s and Children’s Hospital, and Dr. Elizabeth McGrew, pathologist of 
Women’s and Children’s Hospital. The doctors outlined the role of the women 
physicians throughout history from the time of the Cleopatras to the modern 
woman in medicine today. 

[These papers will appear in a forthcoming issue of the BULLETIN.] 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL GROUP 


The Southern Regional Group met in an all day session on February Sth at 
the Memorial Library of the Texas Medical Association in Austin. Following 
the registration and coffee hour presided over by Mrs. S. N. Key, Sr., the 
Group was welcomed to Austin by Dr. S. N. Key, Sr., Member of the Board of 
Trustees, and Mr. C. Lincoln Williston, Executive Secretary of the Texas 
Medical Association. Dr. Esther M. Stallmann, Professor of Library Science, 
University of Texas, gave the morning address on ‘The Medical Librarian and 
the New M.L.A. Degree Program.” 

After lunch and a tour of the building the Group heard Dr. Morris Polsky 
speak on “Maimonides.” A business meeting was held and then a tour was 
made of the University of Texas Library. The Group was entertained at the 
Hotel Driskell for cocktails as guests of J. A. Major Company and for dinner 
as guests of the Texas Medical Association. Dr. J. M. Coleman, President of 
Travis County Medical Society, presided at the dinner, and Dr. Chauncey 
Leake of the University of Texas—Medical Branch in Galveston spoke on the 
subject “Medical Libraries Are Exciting.” 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., AREA MEDICAL LIBRARY GROUP 


Opposite the White House of the Confederacy in Richmond, Virginia, the 
Washington, D. C., Area Medical Library Group had its third annual meeting 
on April 16 at the Medical College of Virginia in the auditorium of the Rich- 
mond Academy of Medicine. Miss Dorothy Cramer of the National Institutes 
of Health Library, Chairman of the meeting, introduced Dr. Robert Ramsey, 
Professor of Physiology and Chairman of the Library Committee of the Medical 
College, who made a brief speech of welcome. The program was launched with 
a “Symposium on Library Problems” of which Dr. Estelle Brodman was mod- 
erator. The first topic “Periodical Arrangement” was discussed by Mrs. 
Sarah Mayer and Mr. Robert B. Austin, of the Library of Congress and the 
Armed Forces Medical Library, respectively. The second topic ‘The Catalog, 
United or Divided?” was presented by Miss Frances K. Fox, National Institutes 
of Health Library, and Miss Elizabeth H. Reavis, St. Elizabeths Hospital 
Library. 

At the business meeting Colonel Rogers, Armed Forces Medical Library, 
announced the MLA convention, to be held in Milwaukee in May; Mrs. 
Creola D. Wilson, Library of Congress, explained the classes of membership in 
the Medical Library Association and made folders available; Miss Mary E. 
Grinnell, Armed Forces Medical Library, reported on the progress of the second 
edition of the Handbook of Medical Library Practice, and Miss Beverly R. 
Franks, Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C., presented the report of the 
nominating committee. The 1955/56 Steering Committee includes: Miss Lois 
N. Henderson, Veterans Administration Hospital Library, Richmond, Virginia; 
Miss Margaret C. O’Byrne, Georgetown University Medical & Dental Schools 
Library, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Thelma P. Robinson, National Institutes of 
Health Library, Bethesda, Maryland; Mr. Seymour Taine, Armed Forces 
Medical Library, Washington, D. C.; and Miss Mildred Taylor, Veterans 
Administration Hospital Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 

After the business meeting an excellent lunch was served in the dining room 
of the Richmond Academy of Medicine. By two o’clock the group was ready 
to attend the lecture, accompanied by slides, of Dr. Ebbe Hoff, Professor of 
Neurological Science, Medical College of Virginia, on “Recent Advances in 
Brain Research.” After a very informative hour, guides appeared to escort 
the librarians to places of historical interest, principally the neighboring White 
House of the Confederacy, heavy with memories, and the State Capitol and 
Governor’s Mansion. Busts, statues, and pamphlets impressed the visitors with 
the fact that Virginia is the proud mother of eight Presidents of the United 
States. Delightful last item on the agenda was tea at The Wickham-Valentine 
House of the Valentine Museum, The mellow house, with its cool interior and 
haunting, old world garden imprinted a graceful finis on a memorable day, 
marred by only one mischance: the Baltimore contingent, stuck behind an 
army convoy, had arrived an hour late! 





News Items 


A PRIZE FOR THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN MEDICINE 


The Murray Gottlieb Prize of $50 is to be offered for the best article on some 
phase of the history of American medicine written by a medical librarian. The 
winning article will appear in the BULLETIN. Articlesshould be not less than 5,000 
words and not more than 6,500. The closing date will be March 1, 1956. Manu- 
scripts should be in accord with the instructions on the inside front cover of 
the BULLETIN, and should be sent to the Editor. Announcement of the winning 
article will be made at the Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association 
in 1956. The judges will be the Misses Janet Doe, Mildred Crowe, and Estelle 
Brodman. The prize is offered by Mrs. Gottlieb in memory of her husband, an 
Associate member of the Medical Library Association. Mr. Gottlieb had planned 
to offer such a prize. 


DR. SCHULLIAN SPEAKS AT CORNELL 


Dr. Dorothy M. Schullian of the History of Medicine Division, Armed 
Forces Medical Library, spoke on the subject of early medical illustration at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, on April 14th. 


1653 EDITION OF HARVEY FOR JOHN CRERAR 


On March 22d a copy of the first English edition (1653) of Sir William Har- 
vey’s book Concerning the Motion of the Heart and Blood was presented to the 
John Crerar Library by the Chicago Heart Association. At the same time the 
Library received a copy of the first Latin edition (1628) presented by Mr. 
Edward L. Ryerson, Chairman of the Executive Committee of Inland Steel 
and President of the Board of Chicago Educational Television Association. 
The occasion of the presentations was the 60th anniversary of the Library, a 
brilliant scientific and literary event. Dr. George Karl Fenn, Past President of 
the Chicago Heart Association, introduced the new President, Dr. Louis N. 
Katz, who, as speaker of the evening, expounded the philosophy of modern 
research that was set in motion by Harvey’s discovery. The program ended 
with the showing of the motion picture delineating Harvey’s early experiments 
to prove the circulation of the blood, produced by the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine in London. 


MEDICAL LIBRARIES IN THE UKRAINIAN S.S.R.! 


Before 1917, the Ukraine had only 15 medical libraries for 7,000 readers, 
most of them students. After the establishment of the Soviet régime, these 


1 UNESCO Bull. Libr., vol. IX, no. 4, Apr. 1955. 
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libraries began to expand in number and size. By the end of 1939 there were 76 
such libraries, with over 2 million works; they were used by over 125,000 
readers, and lent a million-and-a-half books and journals yearly. 

Many of the collections and of the buildings housing them were destroyed 
during World War II. The reconstruction of medical libraries was undertaken 
after the liberation of the Ukraine in 1944. In the post-war period, they not 
only regained but largely exceeded their pre-war number. The year 1945 saw 
the reopening of the Kiev medical library, which now possesses more than 
200,000 works and assists in the organization of other medical libraries in the 
Ukraine and provides professional training for their librarians. 

On January 1, 1954, the Ukraine had over 1,000 medical libraries with 5.5 
million. works and there were 834 hospital libraries containing 600,000 pub- 
lications used by 94,000 medical workers. 

Readers living far from the centres receive books by post. For instance, in 
1953, over 30,000 publications were sent to 7,260 doctors. The leading libraries 
compile bibliographical information and lists of new works. 

Between 1951 and 1954 four study courses on medical terminology were 
organized for the librarians of Kiev, Kharkov, Odessa, Stalino, and Dniepro- 
petrovsk. Monthly courses, seminars, lectures, etc., are likewise arranged for 
the staff of these libraries. The most urgent problem now is the improvement 
of services for medical practitioners and other medical workers in country 
areas. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS? 


Following the decisions of the Eighth Session of the General Conference of 
UNESCO held in November 1954, and the changed emphasis in UNESCO’S 
work for the international distribution of publications (see UNESCO Bulletin, 
vol. IX, no. 1, item 5), the World Health Organization (WHO) has made new 
arrangements for the exchange of medical publications. 

Medical libraries throughout the world which previously offered publica- 
tions for free distribution and exchange to the Libraries Division of UNESCO are 
requested to offer thentf either to the national center for the exchange of pub- 
lications, if there is one in their country, or directly to the World Health 
Organization at the address given below. 

WHO will inform medical libraries in its Member States concerning the 
availability of medical books and periodicals offered by libraries. It will not 
itself collect and make shipments of such material, but will act as a central 
information service for medical libraries wishing to exchange and distribute 
material. 

All shipments of publications will be made directly from one medical library 


2? UNESCO Bull. Libr., vol. IX, no. 2-3, Feb.—Mar. 1955. 
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to another, after agreement has been reached on the exact items required and 
on the question of transport costs. 

WHO, through its Library and Reference Section, is already in touch with a 
great many medical libraries throughout the world, but will be glad to receive 
from new medical libraries offers of exchanges, accompanied by lists of the most 
needed books and periodical parts. 

Further information may be obtained on application to: The Chief, Library 
and Reference Section, World Health Organization, Palais des Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland, to whom all offers should be addressed. 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP DISCUSSED 


Five groups interested in library education met in Chicago, January 31st. 
Sponsored by the Council of National Library Associations (CNLA) Joint 
Committee on Library Education, the meeting was limited to the members 
of the ALA Board of Education for Librarianship, the CNLA Joint Committee 
on Library Education and its Sub-Committee on Special Library Education, 
and the Officers and Executive Boards of the Association of American Library 
Schools and the ALA Division of Library Education. Mrs. Eileen R. Cunning- 
ham, Chairman of the CNLA Joint Committee on Library Education, presided. 

Kenneth R. Shaffer, a former Chairman of the Joint Committee, outlined 
how the meeting came into being, its accomplishments, relation to other groups, 
and future plans. Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, representing the Association of 
American Library Schools, reported on library education development as evi- 
denced in the curricula of accredited library schools. The growth of interest 
in the area of education for special librarianship was reported by Edward N. 
Waters, Chairman of the Joint Committee’s Sub-Committee on Special Li- 
brary Education. He was gratified by the constructive criticism as well as 
favorable comments received from directors of library schools concerning the 
article, “Special Library Education,” which appeared in the January, 1954, 
issue of the Library Quarterly. An outline of the accomplishments, work in 
progress, and future plans of the ALA Division of Library Education was given 
by Miss Dorothy F. Deininger, President. Practicing librarians and teachers 
of librarianship are members of this Division. Jack Dalton discussed the present 
status of the accreditation program of the ALA Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship. It was apparent from these reports and from the ensuing discus- 
sion, that there are many areas of library education where cooperative work 
and joint effort by the groups represented could be effective. 


CHICAGO GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL CONFERENCE 


“The Future of the Book” was the subject of the twentieth annual confer- 
ence of the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago, held June 
20-24. A group of outstanding experts from the fields of librarianship, the social 
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sciences, Communication, and communication research explored current ex- 
perimentation and developments in the field of communication and automation 
and their implications for the book and for book agencies like the library. Such 
questions as the following were discussed: As new devices come into being will 
the traditional book continue to be the library’s major stock in trade? As 
demands for new kinds of information arise will new devices have to be in- 
troduced to meet them? Will the new professions and new research which are 
now being developed create a new audience for library materials? Will the 
traditional organization, the traditional services, the traditional training be 
adequate to meet these new demands? Answers to such questions were sought 
through historical and factual description of past and present developments, 
and through informed predictions for the future based upon current trends. 

Among the non-librarians who presented papers were Reuel N. Denney, 
poet and social scientist and co-author, with David Riesman, of The Lonely 
Crowd; Raymond H. Wittcoff, Chairman of the National Citizens Committee 
for Educational Television; Thompson Webb, Jr., Director of the University 
of Wisconsin Press; C. D. Gull, Administrative Officer of the National Research 
Council’s Division of Engineering and Industrial Research; and Harold 
Fleisher, Associate Physicist with the Research Center of International Business 
Machines Corporation. The librarians included Ralph R. Shaw (Library 
Services); Verner W. Clapp (Documentation and the Organization of Knowl- 
edge); Lowell A. Martin (Education for Librarianship); Howard W. Winger 
(The Changing Role of the Book in Society), and Lester Asheim, Director of 
the Conference. 


VISITING LECTURERS AT ILLINOIS SUMMER SESSION 


Three distinguished librarians were appointed as visiting lecturers on the 
University of Illinois Library School summer session faculty. They include a 
leading English library educator, Mr. Ray Stokes, Head of the School of 
Librarianship at Loughborough College, England, Dr. W. Stanley Hoele, 
Director of Libraries of the University of Alabama, and Emily Varden Smith, 
Serials Cataloger in the University of Kentucky Library. 


COURSE FOR MEDICAL RECORD LIBRARIANS 


The Public Health Service will give its seventh one-year medical record li- 
brary science training program beginning in September at the U. S. Public 
Health Service Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland, with a new class of ten students. 
Approved by the American Medical Association, the course consists of fifty 
weeks of instruction and practice in medical record theory, procedures, and 
management. Formal lectures, individual conferences, laboratory work, and 
other student activities account for at least fifty hours per week. Tuition is 
free and the hospital provides room and meals. Graduates of the course qualify 
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to take the examination for registration as medical record librarians and may 
be considered for assignments in the Public Health Service either as Com- 
missioned Officers or Civil Service appointees. To be eligible for this training, 
applicants must show evidence of completion of a baccalaureate degree from 
an accredited college of liberal arts and sciences, with at least twelve semester 
hours of biological sciences. 


GROLIER FELLOWSHIP AT COLUMBIA 


The Directors of the Grolier Foundation, Inc., voted a grant of $1,000 to the 
School of Library Service at Columbia University for a Grolier Fellowship. 
The gift is a renewal of a fellowship grant to be used by a student carrying on 
advanced study and research in the field of reference and bibliography in the 
School of Library Service. Previous grants were made in 1952 and 1953. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN FRANCE 


Public Libraries in France, the February issue of the University of Illinois 
Library School Occasional Papers, is a detailed study of the growth and prob- 
lems of French libraries. As Number 40 of the series, it is written by James C. 
McIntosh, formerly Librarian of the Lille branch of the U.S.I.S. Libraries in 
France and now with the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. It is a com- 
prehensive historical record of France’s library movement from the Revolution 
of 1789 to the present. Its three sections cover Revolution to World War I, 


Post-War Developments, and Education for Librarianship, showing the de- 
velopment and result in each area. A copy may be had without charge upon 
request to the Editor, Occasional Papers, University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH MEETS 


Dr. Anton J. Carlson, physiologist from the University of Chicago, was 
unanimously elected Honorary President for Life of the National Society for 
Medical Research at the Society’s annual meeting on February 6th in the 
Palmer House in Chicago. Dr. Carlson has been president since the Society’s 
inception in 1946. 

The new President is Dr. Lester J. Dragstedt, Chairman of the Department 
of Surgery of the University of Chicago, who is internationally known for his 
work on surgical techniques, among them surgical treatment for peptic ulcer. 
Dr. Maurice Visscher, Chairman of the Department of Physiology at the 
University of Minnesota Medical School, was elected Vice-President, and 
Dr. Ralph Gerard, Director of Research at Illinois Neuropsychiatric Institute, 
continued as Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Society voted to honor two men for their contributions to public un- 
derstanding of animal research: Dr. Charles Morgan, Chairman of the Depart- 
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ment of Physiology at Georgetown Medical School, and Mr. Albert McCarthy, 
President of the Anne Arundel County (Maryland) Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 


PASSANO AWARD TO DR. DU VIGNEAUD 


Dr. Vincent du Vigneaud, Professor and Chairman of the Department of 
Biochemistry, Cornell University Medical College, New York City, was the 
recipient of the $5000 Passano Foundation Award for 1955. A reception and 
dinner was held on June 8th in Atlantic City at the Traymore Hotel in his 
honor at which time the Award was formally made. It was presented in recog- 
nition of Dr. du Vigneaud’s investigation of the chemical and physiologic 
nature of the hormones of the posterior portion of the pituitary gland, which 
culminated in the identification and synthesis of oxytocin and vasopressin. 
The Passano Foundation is sustained by annual contributions from The 
Williams & Wilkins Company. 


SIXTH ALPHONSE M. SCHWITALLA LECTURE ON HOSPITAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sister Loretto Bernard, S. C., Administrator of St. Vincent’s Hospital, New 
York, delivered the Sixth Annual Alphonse M. Schwitalla Lecture on Hospital 
Administration, sponsored by the Department of Hospital Administration of 
St. Louis University, at the Clinical Auditorium, Firmin Desloge Hospital, 


on April 20th. The subject was “The Intangibles of Hospital Administration.” 
Sister Loretto Bernard has been actively engaged in hospital administration 
since 1933 after receiving her education at St. Vincent’s Hospital School of 
Nursing, Catholic University, and Columbia University. She has held many 
offices in professional associations, has had many honors in hospital administra- 
tion, and in November 1951, was designated Catholic Woman of Achievement 
by the Women’s International Exposition, receiving the Medallion of Honor. 


NEW JOURNAL 


A new journal released this Spring was Virology which contributes to the in- 
tegration of virus science by providing a ready introduction to all its fields. 
One volume will appear each year, including articles on the biological, bio- 
chemical, and biophysical aspects of virus science, stressing contributions of 
a fundamental rather than applied nature. Its publisher is Academic Press Inc., 
with Dr. George K. Hirst, Public Health Research Institute of the City of 
New York, Inc., as Editor-in-Chief, and L. M. Black and S. E. Luria of the 
University of Illinois as Editors. Volume 1 was priced at $9.00. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Miss Mildred E. Blake became the Medical Librarian of the Lovelace 
Foundation and Clinic in Albuquerque, New Mexico, on May 23. She had 
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been most recently Assistant Librarian, Rudolph Matas Medical Library, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Miss Melrose McGurk Hixson and Mr. Frederick David Bryant were married 
on February 8th in Newport News, Virginia. Mr. Bryant is Medical Librarian 
for The J. Hillis Health Center at the University of Florida. 

Miss Mildred R. Crowe has taken the position of Medical Librarian and 
Associate Professor of Medical Bibliography at the University of Miami 
School of Medicine. Miss Crowe was formerly Librarian at the Medical Center, 
University of Alabama. 

Dr. D. J. Campbell, Librarian of the Institute of Cancer Research, Royal 
Marsden Hospital, London, has recently been elected a member of the Aca- 
demic Board of the Institute. 

Miss Rose-Grace Faucher has been appointed Librarian of the School of 
Dentistry of the University of Michigan. 

Miss Beverly Franks of the Veterans Administration Medical Library, 
Washington, D. C., became Mrs. I. L. Dordick in December. 

Mr. Robert Hayne who was until recently Assistant in the Index Division, Armed 
Forces Medical Library, is now with the Literature Research Department of 
Smith, Kline and French Laboratories, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Mary Alice Folk Jackson has been appointed first assistant in the 
School of Medicine Library, St. Louis University. She was formerly on the 
staff of the Reference Division, Armed Forces Medical Library. 

Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, member of M.L.A. and Professor of Pharmacology 
and Toxicology and of the History and Philosophy of Medicine and Public 
Health at the University of Texas-Medical Branch, Galveston, has resigned 
his position as Executive Director of the Medical Branch. He will continue 
to act as Director until his successor is chosen and then he will devote his full 
time to pharmacology and the history of medicine. 

Mrs. Aida Furtado Lins is Vice-President of the Associagao Brasileira de 
Bibliotecdrios. 

Mrs. D. E. Milburn, Sub-Librarian, Makerere College Medical Library, 
Africa, is at present on leave in England. She hopes to take back new ideas for 
the planning of the new building which her Library is starting. 

Mr. Allan Salant, formerly Librarian of the Health Center Library, Ohio 
State University, is now Librarian of the Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
Yeshiva University, in New York City. 

Miss Betty Shoughro, formerly with the Veterans Administration Library in 
New Orleans, has joined the Tulane University Medical Library staff in charge 
of reference and circulation. 

Mr. Seymour I. Taine, Chief of the Current List Division and Editor of the 
Current List of Medical Literature became the Chief of the newly created Index 
Division of the Armed Forces Medical Library. At the same time, the Index- 
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Catalogue Division was abolished and its personnel transferred to the Index 
Division as a Section thereof. Mr. Taine now has the responsibility for the pub- 
lication of the Current List of Medical Literature and the remaining supple- 
mentary volumes of the Index-Catalogue. 

Miss Helen Wheeler has resigned as Librarian of the Medical and Chirurgical 
Faculty of the State of Maryland in Baltimore. Mrs. Mary Emily Berge (Mrs. 
Henry Berge) has been appointed to succeed her as Librarian. 

Mrs. Creola Wilson is now with the Technical Information Division, Library 
of Congress, having transferred from the Armed Forces Medical Library. 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY MEETINGS IN BRUSSELS 


An International Conference of Medical Librarians and Reference Librarians 
will be held on the 10th of September 1955, in Brussels at the University Hall 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Public Health. Organised in connection 
with the International Congress of Libraries and Document Centers which will 
take place immediately afterwards from September 11th to 18th in the same 
Hall, its purpose is to intensify the contacts which were established in London 
in July 1953 on the occasion of the First International Congress on Medical 
Librarianship. 

The fee for the General Congress of 300 Belgian Francs (plus 100 Francs for 
the excursions) will entitle all to attend the Medical Conference as well as the 
meetings of the Sections of the General Congress and to take part in the various 
receptions and visits to be organized. This fee can be sent either to C.C.P. no. 
62.48.00 of the Belgian Committee of Organisation for the International Con- 
gress of Libraries and Documentation Centers, or directly by check to Mr. 
R. DANDOIS, 22, rue des Petits Carmes, Bruxelles. 

Any further information may be obtained from Miss Ch. de LOOZE, Librar- 
ian, % Oeuvre Nationale Belge de Défense contre la Tuberculose, 56, rue de 
la Concorde, Bruxelles. All medical librarians are cordially invited. 





Book Reviews and Journal Notes 


ACKERKNECHT, Erwin. Rudolf Virchow, Doctor, Statesman, Anthropologist. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1953. 304 p. $5.00. 

This outstanding biography cannot fail to be interesting from a scientific 
as well as from a historical point of view. The book is attractive, excellently 
written, well organized, and carefully documented. For this reason its appeal 
is not limited to a special class of readers. 

Rudolf Virchow’s versatility and genius must have discouraged historians 
from attempting to write his biography, for the present volume is the first full 
length study of Virchow in any language and his first biography in English. 

The three studies published prior to this volume are German. The first, by 
Becher (1), a clinician, published during Virchow’s lifetime, discusses the non- 
medical aspects of Virchow’s life only very briefly and his political activity 
not at all. The second biography, by Posner (2) and published thirty years 
later, is admittedly only a sketch. The third one, by Aschoff (3), written in 
Hitler’s Germany, is restricted of necessity to a survey of Virchow’s scientific 
achievement. 

Dr. Ackerknecht, Chairman of the Department of History of Medicine at 
the University of Wisconsin, was born and reared in Virchow’s home province, 
and holds a medical degree from Leipzig and a diploma in anthropology from 
the University of Paris. He is, thus, singularly well equipped to write the bi- 
ography of a man who was himself a doctor and anthropologist. One must 
admire the insight and the conciseness with which the chapters on Virchow’s 
political and social activities are presented and skillfully evaluated against 
the background of 19th century Germany. 

Virchow achieved more prominence in the political life of Germany than is 
generally known. Enthusiastically participating in the Revolution of 1848 
he later became a member of the Prussian Parliament and a leading opponent 
of Bismarck’s “blood and iron” policy for over thirty years. Virchow’s ap- 
proach to medicine was strongly influenced by sociological considerations. 
The physician was to be the advocate of the poor. In a report on the 1847-48 
typhus epidemic in Upper Silesia his clinical and pathological findings were 
couched in terms of a socio-political interpretation of the origin of epidemics, 
and his therapeutic recommendations—instead of drugs and medications— 
“full and unlimited democracy ... education, freedom and prosperity.” 
While his view of education as a remedy for disease led Virchow to take great 
interest in the popularization of science, his humanism led him into the field 
of public health where he became an internationally recognized authority, 
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responsible for widely adopted school, hospital, and sanitation reforms. His 
activities in the field of archeology, ethnology, and physical anthropology, to 
which he devoted over thirty years of work, making many fundamental con- 
tributions, would assure him a place among the world’s great scientists. But 
these, as well as other discoveries, are overshadowed by his all important con- 
tribution to medicine, which earned him the epithet “father of cellular pa- 
thology.” The fact that Virchow owed his predecessors and contemporaries 
much credit for his achievements, which would be unthinkable without the 
earlier discoveries, is definitely developed by Dr. Ackerknecht. Still, it was 
Virchow who by his careful observations and painstaking analysis of observed 
facts was led to discredit the “blastema” theory and to replace it with the 
theory of cellular self-reproduction. Undergoing a series of refinements between 
1852 and 1855, the period during which Virchow became aware that new cells 
or cell derivates are the result of cell division, the theory culminated in his 
famous aphorism Omnis cellula a cellula which appeared for the first time in an 
editorial of his Archiv. 

In a paper, Dr. Alfred Plaut, evaluating Virchow’s influence on contemporary 
medicine, writes: ‘““We talk Virchowian in pathology and will continue to do so 
for a long time to come. . . . The almost unbelievably rapid change that took 
place in the teaching of pathology after the publication of the lectures on 
cellular pathology . . . have never been equalled or approached by any change 
in our teaching. . .. Our modern way of looking at the total organism, rather 
than its little components would be futile if we had not the intimate knowledge 
of the parts and this knowledge was given us by the cellular doctrine” (4). 
In relation to this it might be interesting to note Dr. Hans Selye’s theory of 
the subcellular unit called reaction which he postulates replaces the cell as the 
primary unit of life and in a recent paper (5) he says: “The old adage ‘Omnis 
cellula e cellula ejusdem generis’ did not really hold true for the cell (e.g. 
metaplasia, neoplasia) but it might be reformulated more correctly by saying 
‘Omne reaction e reactone ejusdem generis.’ ” 

In his preface Dr. Ackerknecht states that this biography is intended to be 
an analysis of Virchow’s work rather than a description of “irrelevant details 
of his life which it has become so fashionable to discuss in our decadent epoch.” 
Hence the reader will find in this book little about Virchow’s private life. This 
is regrettable, for such a chapter written with the same objectivity as the rest 
of the book could have added to its value. In this connection one might men- 
tion that Virchow’s letters to his daughters (6) are not listed in Dr. Acker- 
knecht’s bibliography. 

Virchow was a universal genius and emerges as such from this biography. 
Yet Dr. Ackerknecht has avoided hero worship in a subject easily lending it- 
self to this pitfall. It is his scientific approach and his capacity to place Virchow 
in his historical context that makes Dr. Ackerknecht’s study so valuable. 
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Virchow is “a rare man whose life mankind can be proud of” (7), but not one 
of the “Culture heroes who create everything from nothing and exist only in 
the mythologies of savages and popular writers” (8). 


ELIZABETH KOENIG 
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RoBErtTS, MAry M. American Nursing, History and Interpretation. New York, 
Macmillan, 1954. xiv, 688 p. illus., ports. $6.00. 

This book is an outstanding contribution to nursing literature. The evolution 
of nursing in America from the turn of the century is woven together in the 
framework of social change. The volume includes a vast amount of recent mate- 
rial gleaned from the author’s life-time association with the making of nursing 
history. Miss Roberts is unsurpassed in her knowledge of the nursing profes- 
sion due to her close association to it as Editor of The American Journal of 
Nursing for over a quarter of a century. 

The growth of nursing service and of nursing education is presented from all 
aspects of the broadening scope of medical care. New patterns of nursing edu- 
cation are emerging at the mid-century to prepare an increasing number of well- 
qualified young women to meet the nation’s needs for nurses. The rapidly 
expanding field of public health nursing and the part played by nurses in 
international health programs illustrate progress as the “age of great nursing 
pioneers is passing into history.” 

Related topics in a chronological sequence of events are grouped together in 
eleven sections. The further division of this material into fifty chapters each 
followed by a carefully selected bibliography enables the reader to use this 
book as a reference on a specific subject. For the teacher and student alike the 
book has equal value, as an enjoyable story of American nursing and as a re- 
liable source of factual information. Its outstanding contribution is the masterly 
presentation of the dramatic changes in nursing during the last fifteen years. 
A permanent record of the period since World War II, it describes “Nursing in 
Transition” and “‘Nursing Practice in the Atomic Age.” Important throughout 
this history is the description of fact-finding studies and their influence on the 
development of nursing. The results of studies and research in nursing are 
helping to solve the problems of the profession to-day. 

ELEANOR LEE, R.N. 
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Cope, SiR ZACHARY, ed. Surgery. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1953. xix, 
772 p. illus. 80s. (History of the Second World War. United Kingdom 
Medical Series) 

This monumental work incorporates for the first time in history, a record of 
the treatment of war wounded involving both military and civilian popula- 
tions. In addition to authoritative accounts of syndromes peculiar to the last 
war, such as blast, crush, and traumatic effects of the atomic bomb, full ac- 
counts are included, dealing with injuries of body systems. The manner of 
presentation is in marked contrast to the usual statistical analyses of wounds, 
their treatment, and mortality rates. Problems encountered and the organiza- 
tional requirements for coping with mass casualties make this text of prime 
importance to all who must be prepared for the treatment of wounded both 
in military and civilian disasters. 

Mistakes committed during the early phases of warfare are usually the re- 
sult of a failure to review the lessons of previous encounters. For those who 
would be prepared, this book is an essential reference. 

The manner in which the British surgeons reached new milestones in medi- 
cine under the stress of maximal war conditions is reflected throughout the 
entire volume. In the conclusions reached by Sir James Learmonth in his chap- 
ter on “Injuries of Blood Vessels,” lies the responsibility for thoughtful planning 
for future catastrophies, in which he states, ‘That the outlook for a patient 
who has sustained an arterial injury has been better in this War than in the War 


of 1914-18 is indisputable. That this improvement is a matter more of or- 
ganization than of advance in surgical technique seems inescapable. Those who 
in the future have the responsibility of arranging for surgical services, whether 
in war or in peace, may well find matter for reflection and, it is hoped, action 
in so inevitable a conclusion.” 


Sam F. SEELEY, Bric. Gen., MC, USA 


PoynTER, F. N. L. A periodical exchange centre and its work. UNESCO Bull. 
Lib., 9: 1-3, Jan. 1955. 

A description of the system of exchanges worked out by the Medical Section 
of the (British) Library Association, which is the second largest association of 
medical librarians in the world. Already it has distributed over 100,000 items 
since it was founded in 1948. Much of the costs of this scheme have been borne 
by the Wellcome Trustees, and much of the work has been done by the present 
Exchange Manager, Mr. Poynter, and by its first chairman, Mr. W. J. Bishop. 
Originally material was shipped to the Wellcome Library and arranged on 
shelves, where librarians could browse and take with them whatever they 
wished. As the stock got larger, stencilled lists of duplicates were sent to mem- 
bers. Now, together with the above methods, members submit their “‘wants” 
and “offers” on cards and these are cross-matched at the Wellcome Library. 
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The British and American Exchanges work cooperatively to avoid having re- 
quests going across the ocean when they could be supplied from across the 
street. Future hopes envisage cooperative, national depositories. 

EsTELLE BRODMAN, Pu.D. 


Hopcson, KENNETH W. The Deaf and their Problems, A Study in Special 
Education. New York, Philosophical Library [1954] xx, 364 p. illus. $6.00. 
This work is chiefly an historical presentation of the deaf and their problems. 
In some matters it is comprehensive in scope to the point of becoming cyclopedic 
in coverage. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part one deals with the physiology of 
the ear and describes the mechanism of hearing in non-technical language. 
Things most likely to go wrong which result in hearing loss are discussed and 
advances made in facilities for the measurement of hearing are brought up-to- 
date. 

Part two is an account of the deaf and their problems as they existed in vari- 
ous parts of the world from ancient times through the medieval period down 
to the close of the nineteenth century. Outstanding personalities are named, 
and their contributions are noted. The literature in the field of deafness is pre- 
sented in the commentary in chronological order. Methods of communication 
that were known and used by different teachers, from early times to the present, 
are discussed and include the language of signs, finger spelling, speech, and 
lipreading, or a combination of any or all of these. Sir Richard Paget, writing 
the preface of this book, takes account of the fact that although there have 
been two schools of thought for teaching the deaf, the oral and silent methods, 
no definite agreement has been reached on their relative merits. He reiterates 
Mr. Hodgson’s recommendations that the “opposition of oral and silent teachers 
should be allowed to die out and be replaced by a constructive and experimental 
effort on an international scale” which would include the use of the sign lan- 
guage as a means of communicating information side by side with the develop- 
ment of speech and lip-reading. The nineteenth century is marked as the transi- 
tion period during which the establishment of special schools took place and 
the State assumed a share of the responsibility for the education of its handi- 
capped. 

Part three presents the problems of the deaf, chiefly in England, in the 
twentieth century. This section is concerned with the responsibility of the 
State toward the deaf child, contributions modern science has made in the 
field of deafness, modern education of the deaf, and the employment of the 
deaf in a hearing society. Awareness and better understanding of deafness on 
the part of the general public, accelerated during the Second World War by the 
performance of the deaf themselves in factories and war plants, have contributed 
in overcoming many prejudices and difficulties that have so long been part of 
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the lives of this minority group. The author looks forward to more systematic 

expansion of international work for the deaf and notes that the Lambeth Con- 
ference held in 1948 discussed the problems of the deaf as a world-wide issue. 

The book is well written and would have special interest for anyone having 
connections with the deaf or for those who contemplate teaching the deaf. 
LucittE Hunt PENDELL 


Advances in Virus Research; edited by KENNETH M. SmitH [AND] Max A. 
LauFFER. Vol. 1. New York, Academic Press, 1953. 362 p. $8.00. 

In an area of swift moving research such as the study of viruses it becomes 
increasingly difficult, even for the experienced investigator, to assimilate and 
digest the flood of developments that accumulate from year to year. Advances 
in Virus Research satisfies the need for a reliable source of information on the 
actual extent and limitations of our current knowledge in this important field. 
The book is the first volume of a series of essays on progress in virus research 
which will, it is hoped, continue publication at yearly intervals. As a refresh- 
ing departure from the conventional style of monographic treatment, the con- 
cept of the book is that of a symposium on selected topics, focusing attention 
on the virus itself, not on the disease. Contributions from eight authors, experts 
in their specialities, cover a wide range of viruses which affect man, animals, 
plants, and bacteria. The subject matter is generally chosen to permit com- 
prehensive review, discussion, and evaluation of fundamental problems com- 
mon to all viral agents. As one reads through the book, its pages reflect un- 
mistakably the spectacular advance that has been made in this borderline 
science of medicine, through the ingenuity of thought or through the perfection 
of technical methods. The properties of bacteriophages are admirably presented 
by H. T. Epstein, stressing chemical synthesis, genetic aspects, and the life 
cycle of phages. C. W. Bennett gives a succinct account of the interference 
phenomenon, as illustrated by the interaction of plant viruses, and L. M. Black 
discusses in detail the mechanism of their transmission by insect vectors. The 
vast field of insect viruses, with problems peculiar to them, is ably dealt with 
by Bergold. An excellent chapter by Henle on the propagation of influenza 
virus—one of the best studied viral agents—discusses in orderly sequence the 
basic properties of the host and of the virus, experimental data which con- 
tribute to the understanding of viral multiplication, and concludes with an 
analysis of the different phases of its cycle of growth. Joseph L. Melnick adds 
a critical review of current research on poliomyelitis virus, interpreting the 
results obtained with tissue culture techniques, the mode of viral invasion, and 
the operation of immunological factors which modify the infectious process. A 
general chapter by D. Gordon Sharp on purification of animal viruses and the 
physical and chemical characteristics of purified virus preparations is an 
authoritative evaluation of what we know of the biochemical composition of 
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viruses, as is the last chapter by Roy Markham on the role and function of 
nucleic acids as building blocks in the architecture of viruses. 

The various chapters, without exception, are well written, well illustrated, 
and well documented, with concise information brought up-to-date. The book 
is carefully edited and has a good index. One may question whether the text is 
not too advanced for medical students, but there is no doubt that it will find 
a very useful place on the desk of every investigator in the field of virus re- 


search. 
C. W. JuncEBLoT, M.D. 


ANDERSON, GEORGE W. AND MARGARET G. ARNSTEIN. Communicable Disease 
Control. 3d ed. New York, Macmillan [1953] xvii, 500 p. illus. $6.50. 

This is the third edition of what is essentially a text book written for the in- 
struction and guidance of the Health Officer and the Public Health Nurse. The 
first edition appeared in 1941 and the authors point out in the preface of this 
third edition that there has been so much “communicable disease control” 
in the intervening twelve years that the need for such a book is now diminish- 
ing, and diminishing fast. This is manifest in their statement that “significant 
developments have brought about an unprecedented decline in the toll of in- 
fectious disease. Today these diseases are responsible for less than 7 per cent 
of the deaths in the United States. . .” But they add later: “we must be equally 
on our guard lest pride turns into complacence.” And it is on this later theme 
that the new text has been composed. 

Since the book has been written for an audience which is to include nurses, 
it is elemental in its approach. The reviewer is, however, in complete sympathy 
with the manner in which the authors have introduced the readers to their 
subject, namely through the medium of epidemiology. “Epidemiology is the 
backbone of disease prevention” is their slogan, and they practice what they 
preach by introducing their remarks on each of some twenty-five different 
communicable diseases with a section on epidemiology. 

As already intimated the book has not been written for serious students of 
infectious disease. The authors do not pause for a moment to consider the 
pros and cons of a philosophy which sets as its goal an attempt to rid the world 
of infectious disease, as one might banish sin. Furthermore, in its efforts at 
simplification it deals rather dogmatically with many a controversial question, 
as, for instance, in the chapter on poliomyelitis the following appears: “‘the 
authors are of the opinion that the bulk of evidence is in support of the hy- 
pothesis of respiratory spread as the important means of dissemination.” In 
this statement and in a number of others about poliomyelitis, the authors are 
outside the stream of current thought on the subject. 

There are a number of errors in the book which are understandably due to 
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the inevitable lag period between the time when a manuscript is written and 
when it appears on the printed page of the book. Thus under Control Measures 
listed under Serum Hepatitis it is stated on page 234 that “Ultraviolet irradia- 
tion of plasma or gamma globulin provides an adequate safeguard against in- 
fection.” This proposal has not stood the test of time. Also, the recommenda- 
tion for poliomyelitis cases that “nasal discharges should be destroyed”’ is 
somewhat surprising in 1954. 

The book is well written and readable; its usefulness to public health nurses 
and public health officers should be great. 

Dorotuy M. Horstmann, M.D. 


SHWARZMAN, GREGORY, ed. The Effect of ACTH and Cortisone upon Infection 
and Resistance. Symposium held at the New York Academy of Medicine, 
March 27 and 28, 1952. New York. Columbia Univ. Press, 1953. x, 205 p. 
illus. $5.50. 

The present symposium consists of thirteen reports and a thoughtful intro- 
duction by the editor. It represents, as far as any book can, the present situa- 
tion in our knowledge concerning the modifying effects of the adrenocorticoids 
upon bacterial and viral infection and upon the immune and reparative proc- 
esses which follow. The participants have not only reported upon their own 
work, but have attempted to relate it to the research in the same or cognate 
areas. The information so gathered will prove of immense value to anyone 
dealing in practically any aspect of adrenal physiology, pharmacology, and 
clinical application. 

The ubiquitous nature of the effects of ACTH and cortisone makes it im- 
possible to speak at present of mechanisms of action at the molecular or even 
at the cellular or organ levels. This becomes evident after reading the contri- 
butions of F. L. Engel and W. W. Umbreit to this symposium. These investi- 
gators present concisely and beautifully the general picture of the action of 
adrenal cortical hormones on intermediary metabolism and on certain enzy- 
matic reactions. It becomes clear, upon reading the papers which follow—those 
dealing with infection, immunity, etc., that no connection whatever can at 
present be established which evidences a link between the “metabolic” and the 
other actions of the steroids. Partly this is, of course, due to gaps in informa- 
tion; but may it not also be true that the hormones act at levels of cellular 
organization and the “metabolic” and “enzymatic” changes are consequences 
of such disturbances in organization, and not the seat of primary effects? 

The reviewer would like to emphasize again the high quality of the sym- 
posium and its wide general interest. 

RACHMIEL LEVINE, M.D. 
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U. S. Pusitic HEALTH SERVICE. Records and Reports of Local Depariments, 
Criteria and Methods for Organization, Maintenance and Use, by Olive G. 
Johnson. Washington, 1953. vii, 89 p. illus. (Public Health Monograph 
No. 1) 45 cents. 

How many are the values and opportunities of the medical librarian and how 
far afield do his qualities and skills carry him from the quiet sanctuary of the 
stack and the card catalogue into the market-place of public health, the ul- 
timate retail delivery point of the community services of preventive medicine. 

The author of this rather technical treatise in a basic field of public health 
administration, comes from the rigorous disciplines of the methodologist, 
the analyst of form as well as matter, of processes and products of the local 
department, the unit of health services at tax expense which is the foundation 
for all higher echelons of public health whether of state, nation, continent, or 
all nations. 

Here we have the concentrated essence of survey projects in eight representa- 
tive states where twenty-five localities were intensely studied. The purpose of 
this official document, with a title rather forbidding to the lay reader, is of the 
utmost value to the local health officer, his staff, voluntary agencies, and any 
community health council that may have been developed. This is intended to 
be useful to many local health agencies as “‘a valuable guide in organizing or in 
revising their procedures for collecting and analyzing data regarding their 
services.” Uniformity and comparability of data and their accessibility are 
essential for competitive progress, comparison of methods, and evaluation of 
results and costs. 

The subject matter is arranged under eight chapter headings. There is a 
page of references, incorrectly numbered in the Contents, on page 66. The 
Appendix is particularly valuable with its six illustrative examples of record 
systems and a summary of “Basic principles governing service statistics in 
public health.” The index of three and a half pages is clear and sufficiently de- 
tailed. Of unusually good quality for the purpose of this administrative lesson 
book are the thirty-eight illustrative figures which add much to the teaching 
value of the monograph. Schools of public health, graduate schools for nurse 
administrators, sanitary engineers, sanitarians, medical and lay directors of 
health departments, and their chief of statistical and survey staffs will doubtless 
use this as a vade mecum for routine in-service training and as a goal for office 
practice. 

Subjects discussed include the following: criteria for analysis of records and 
reports; organization of a record system; mechanics of record keeping; disease 
indexes and registers; organization of a report system; office of records and 
reports; and application of principles of a demonstration project. 

If there is the spirit of dedication, the determination of the disciple of pre- 
ventive medicine in the leadership of the local health department, and the 
entire body of health personnel, official and voluntary, have the enthusiasm of 
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selfless educators devoted to the betterment of human life in their own com- 
munity, this picture of perfect methodology and organization can give strength 
to their purpose without dulling their imagination. Records and reports are 
tools and not end purposes, invaluable if the primary facts are trustworthy, 
and a great convenience if not worshipped unduly. 

HAVEN Emerson, M.D. 


MusTARD, Harry, S. An Introduction to Public Health. 3d ed. New York, 
Macmillan, 1953. 315 p. $4.25. 

Dr. Mustard’s well known Introduction to Public Health is essentially a guide 
book describing points of interest and importance to those wishing to obtain 
a broad perspective upon this aspect of community living. It is a survey of 
“that body of knowledge and those practices which contribute to health in the 
aggregate by preventive or curative measures, or both ‘as applied’ through 
systematized social action” to problems whose character or extent leaves them 
unaffected by any kind of attack. The point is made that the direction and 
extent of this “systematized social action” is governed not only by the level of 
scientific knowledge in the community but also by current social philosophies. 

Some basic tools of public health practice are re-evaluated with varying 
conclusions. Increasing use of the International Classification of Diseases, 
Injuries and Causes of Death of the World Health Organization is greeted as a 
significant step forward in the area of vital statistics. Health education tech- 
niques are found to be still, quite generally, somewhat ineffective and a plea 
is made for continuous improvement of this skill since effective ‘“‘systematized 
social action” requires the active participation of an informed and interested 
community. Official administrative organizations for health promotion are 
reviewed, and increasing participation of the Federal Government in research, 
through the National Health Institutes, is commented upon favorably. Warn- 
ing is, however, given of the unfavorable results to be anticipated from delega- 
tion, at any level, of exclusive responsibility for public health work to govern- 
mental agencies. The contributions of voluntary health agencies are reviewed 
in detail and a strong Case is made in favor of their continuing usefulness. 

A number of specific public health problems are presented and clearly de- 
fined as far as knowledge of their epidemiology permits. The general principles 
of control measures currently practiced in each instance are described. Chronic 
diseases are reviewed at considerably greater length than in previous editions, 
an indication of the increasing size of this burden and an entire new chapter 
is devoted to the question of mental health. The acute communicable diseases 
are, on the other hand, this time discussed quite briefly, reflecting their diminish- 
ing importance as public health problems. 

As in previous editions the contribution of school health programs to child 
health promotion as a whole is questioned. This traditional public health ac- 
tivity is suspected of having become for the most part routinized and unimag- 
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inative. The controversial question of the adequacy of medical care is handled 
at some length but dispassionately; at the same time Dr. Mustard’s position 
is clearly brought out as deploring any adjustments of this situation which 
would tend to bring government into the practice of medicine. 

This outline in its choice of topics and methods of presentation admirably 
fulfills its stated purpose, which is to “orient the student in the field of public 
health” by “furnishing background information” and “developing a philosophy 
and perspective.” 

ANN P. Kent, M.D. 


GRINKER, Ray R. Psychosomatic Research. [1st ed.] New York, Norton [c1953] 
208 p. $3.50. 

Dr. Grinker’s book is not alone a challenging appraisal of current psychoso- 
matic concepts by one of the most active leaders in the field but it also clearly 
crystallizes the results of this appraisal in terms of what is both theoretically 
and practically useful in medical research of all types. Dr. Grinker understands 
and justifiably points out that the attempt to join specific emotional states 
with specific somatic symptoms has been interesting but premature. Psycho- 
somatic research embraces a multifaceted approach to an extremely compli- 
cated process taking place both in the individual and in his environment. The 
thesis that “all’’ variables should be studied simultaneously is a suitable goal 
which can conceivably be achieved by fixing those variables which are readily 
controlled. However, Grinker’s emphasis on the transactional approach is 
worthwhile even though in a sense not as practical as it is theoretical. 

The following topics are covered in the book: historical concepts, current 
conceptual models, evaluation of theoretical formulations and operational 
procedures, empirical observations, psychosomatic differentiation, factors 
influencing psychosomatic differentiation in health and illness, the structure 
and functions of the mouth, the psychological implications of oral functions, 
integration and field theory, and anxiety and psychosomatic transactions. 

The reader may possibly disagree with certain points of view or certain 
points of emphasis but no scientist in the field of psychosomatic research, no 
physician who is interested in the patient as a whole, can afford to do without 
reading Grinker’s volume and using it as a reference for the crystallization of 
his own thinking. 

Harotp A. ABRAMSON, M.D. 


The Yearbook of Psychoanalysis. Volume 8, 1952, edited by SANDOR LORAND 
and an editorial board. New York, International Universities Press [1953] 
383 p. $7.50. 
The Annual Survey of Psychoanalysis. Edited by JoHN Froscu. Volume 2, 1951. 
New York, International Universities Press [1954] xlv, 724 p. $10.00. 
The Yearbook of Psychoanalysis contains twenty-four articles covering not 
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only psychoanalytic theory but its applications to other fields. Freud’s early 
life as a medical student is written about by Siegfried Bernfield who reveals 
that the great pioneer at that period of his life was not able to emancipate him- 
self until his late twenties. The paper by Anna Freud on “The Contributions 
of Psychoanalysis to Genetic Psychology” is a thoughtful, clear, and learned 
discussion of the related trends in academic psychology and in psychoanalysis. 
Her criticisms of the experiments in psychoanalytical theory by psychologists 
are well made and could be read with interest by them, and she is helpfully 
constructive and sincere in delineating the areas of ego structure and character 
which can be meaningfully investigated by the psychological researcher. 

The article by Sidney G. Margolin is a research study of the interaction of 
psychological and physiological reactions in a Negro girl in analysis who had a 
large fistulous opening which permitted almost direct total examination of her 
stomach. Physiological and analytic observations were made independently 
and the author, her analyst, presents meaningful but provocative explanations 
of the physiological changes which were recorded during her analysis. 

The Annual Survey of Psychoanalysis covers 265 articles and eleven books 
published during 1951. Interestingly, all but one of the twenty-four articles in 
the Yearbook of Psychoanalysis are summarized in the Annual Survey and from 
a dollars and cents value the latter offers more. Frosch and his associates have 
obviously devoted much time and love to this work and deserve admiration 
and praise for an excellent job in editing the ideas of others accurately and yet 
so concisely. Not only the psychoanalyst, but the psychiatrist and the internist 
will find this survey rewarding, because unlike most reviews of the literature 
the articles are described with such detail that they seem complete and in many 
instances well over a page or more is given to each. The books with but few 
exceptions are condensed by their authors. The reader should be able to obtain 
an extremely comprehensive review of the literature for this year, not only of 
the technical and theoretical aspects but of application of psychoanalysis to 
psychiatry, psychosomatic medicine, art, social science, religion, mythology, 
and humor. 

Sot CHAREN, Pu.D. 


Devtscu, FE.tx, ed. The Psychosomatic Concept in Psychoanalysis. New York, 
International Universities Press [c1953] viii, 182 p. $4.00. (Monograph 
Series, Boston Psychoanalytic Society and Institute No. 1) 

This little volume edited by Felix Deutsch, one of the early pioneers of 
psychoanalytically oriented psychosomatic medicine, will be of general in- 
terest because it marks important advances in the theoretical aspects of per- 
sonality as manifested through physiological disturbances and is of special 
interest to the psychoanalyst for whom the papers were originally prepared at 
a symposium under the auspicies of the Boston Psychoanalytic Society. 

Psychosomatic medicine has made great strides through its alliance with 
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psychoanalysis, but it had been hanging on the latter’s coat tails with insufficient 
theoretical formulation of its own. It is true that many important contributions 
have been made from non-analytic sources, but they have lacked the “third 
dimension” as Grinker remarks in his chapter, “Some Current Trends and 
Hypotheses of Psychosomatic Research.” 

The approach of the contributors to this symposium is to go back to the 
physical matrix adding to this the subtle changes of training and environment 
with which it becomes fused. For example, Grinker uses the total mass reac- 
tion of the newborn as the unit: the crying, regurgitating, defecating, and ran- 
dom movements of trunk and limbs precipitated by various stimuli and frus- 
trations, eventually adding to the others the mother’s absence. These reactions 
to stress or deprivation Grinker considers significant as precursors of fear and 
anxiety and may be reactivated as a general reaction in severe stress as in the 
war or traumatic neuroses. Grinker maintains, “Any hypothesis concerned with 
psychosomatic functions or disturbances should deal with the intermediate 
process of development between the undifferentiated whole functional pattern 
and the integrated matured process.” 

Margolin considers the wide separation between nodal points at which com- 
pensatory mechanisms are brought into play in the newborn, the physiological 
base on which to start psychosomatic considerations. After demonstrating the 
wide homeostatic lability of temperature, pulse rate, fluid and caloric intake, 
etc., which others in the symposium also refer to, he hypothesizes that defec- 
tions of the individual or individuals taking care of the infant and going 
beyond its tolerance may give rise to later emotional and physiological disturb- 
ances, citing Spitz’s chronically frustrated institutional infants as the more ex- 
treme example. 

The application of this theoretical concept directly into the use of the 
“anaclitic” therapy developed by Dr. Margolin does not appear to the reviewer 
sound practice. This method, along with Dr. Deutsch’s “sector analysis” as 
well as other approaches to medically ill patients, is described by Dr. Ralph 
Kaufman in his chapter on therapy. 

Dr. Margaret Gerard reports the early findings on an exhaustive study of 
mother child relationships as they contribute to the production of later psy- 
chosomatic symptoms. She was led to her premise that later maladaptations of 
organs may be due to emotional difficulties experienced in the first months of 
life by the finding that where histories of psychosomatic cases included informa- 
tion showing relations of the mother to the patient in infancy, “the relation- 
ship was fraught with traumatic experiences such as rejection, cruelty” and 
the like which would produce actual physical suffering in the child. She discusses 
this hypothesis also quoting work of Spitz and referring to observations of 
Anna Freud. 
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One of the interesting findings was that none of the babies in her series with 
serious lower bowel disturbances were breast-fed, most were fed with ‘“‘propped”’ 
bottle rather than held and most were “forced fed” when they failed to show 
interest in food. She goes on to cite special features for peptic ulcer, asthma, 
eczema, obesity, and diabetes in children. 

That the monograph deals with breadth of concept as well as depth is evi- 
denced by Dr. Grinker’s plea for the “field” approach to research which the 
reviewer can heartily endorse. Dr. Lawrence Kubie has an excellent chapter on 
“The Problem of Specificity in the Psychosomatic Process” which shows the 
great complexity of this problem and is well worth careful study. All in all, it is 
a thought provoking book of particular interest to the specialist in psychiatry 
or the psycho-dynamically oriented reader. 

GEORGE E. DanteEts, M.D. 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. Volume 8, 1953; edited by R. Eissler 
[and others] New York, International Universities Press [c1953] 412 p. 
$7.50. 

This annual collection of papers by prominent members of the psychoanaly- 
tic school presents, as usual, an interesting and revealing picture of the modern 
trends in psychoanalytic theory. For this reason it is an important book in its 
field, and one which should be read by serious students of psychoanalysis. 
However, the non-analyst or the student seeking a broad acquaintance with 
various schools of thought will find the book too specific in its content and not 
novel in its treatment. 

Although possibly not intended as such, this is an esoteric treatise which 
extends and solidifies psychoanalytic theories with clinical material. It is cer- 
tainly not a book which will tend to break down the barriers of communica- 
tion and thought between psychoanalysis and other schools of psychiatry. 
As one of the authors states, ‘“The crucial misunderstandings can readily be 
traced to the difficulties in communication between psychoanalysts and those 
who apply their findings.” This book will hardly improve the situation. 

Two of the most interesting and stimulating sections for those who are non- 
analytically oriented are the chapters on the Congenital Activity Type and on 
Adult Empathy with Children. These sections both present theories with some 
clinical support which have implications extending throughout the framework 
of social sciences. 

In the chapter “On the Mathematical ‘Illumination’ and the Mathematical 
Thought Process” the author states that he “is in no way specially prepared 
to deal either with the content of mathematics itself or with the philosophical 
problems that surround this field.” He believes that this is ‘not a major barrier” 
to his discussion. However, this is typical of the greatest general weakness in 
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the book. There is too much tendency to extend into metapsychology without 
enough preparation for or understanding of consequent implications. 
RoBertT P. ODENWALD, M.D., F.A.P.A. 


FIELD, FLORENCE. Gourmet Cooking for Cardiac Diets. Cleveland, World 
Publishing Co. [c1953] 350 p. $3.50. 

Twenty years ago my father used to say that his greatest difficulty in treat- 
ing patients with diabetes, kidney disease, or heart trouble was to persuade them 
to stick to their diets. My mother would point out that since these people 
had to eat such uninteresting things, it was no wonder they rebelled. In addi- 
tion, most diets for those with chronic diseases required cooking separate from 
the rest of the family’s food, and this was hard on the homemaker. Fortunately, 
since that time a number of books on cookery for people on special diets have 
appeared, and among the best is this by Mrs. Field. Wife of a physician in Ohio, 
Mrs. Field has undoubtedly heard my father’s complaint many times; a good 
cook with a catholic taste and much ingenuity, she has set out to do something 
about it. 

What is needed in writing a cookbook for those who must eat with great care 
is a knowledge of what is and what is not allowed, and a real love for food. 
That Mrs. Field has the love, this book is eloquent proof. Presumably she has 
had the help of her husband and other scientists in acquiring her knowledge of 
how to construct the restricted diet; though in this portion of her work, she is 
not so sure of her ground as in the culinary end. In the first section of the book, 
devoted exclusively to reducing diets, the calorie count for the same food may 
differ two or three times in as many pages. For example, a scrambled egg is 
70 calories on page 47 but 110 calories on page 53; a glass of skimmed milk is 
either 80 or 85 calories, depending upon which page you consult; and facing 
each other on pages 46 and 47 is the information that four ounces of tomato 
juice are either 25 or 30 calories. While this carelessness may worry us in using 
the book, it represents only minor slips which can be rectified in a second edi- 
tion. The solid achievement of the author in devising interesting meals for 
those on a diet cannot be overpraised. These simple but enticing foods make it 
easy for the patient to stay on his prescribed diet, and since most of the recipes 
can be prepared without disturbing the food of the rest of the family, they re- 
store the dieter to the family group and give him the emotional staisfaction of 
again being like anyone else. As long ago as 400 B.C. Hippocrates noted that the 
accustomed food habits of the patient should be taken into account by the 
physician when he prescribed dietitic regimes. That fact still holds true today. 
ESTELLE BRODMAN, Pu.D. 
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Burt, Str Cyrit. The Causes and Treatment of Backwardness. New York, 
Philosophical Library [1953] 128 p. $3.75. 

During the past few years there have been an impressive number of books 
published in the United States on the education of mentally deficient children. 
Examples of these are: Arthur Hill’s The Forward Look, 1952; M. F. Smith 
and A. J. Burks’ Teaching the Slow-Learning Child, 1954; and Frances Lloyd’s 
Educating the Subnormal Child, 1953. 

Incidentally, the term mentally retarded is growing in popularity among 
parents in the United States as a synonym for the mentally deficient. It has the 
advantage of a connotation more hopeful of successful adjustment of the 
child; the term mentally deficient is loaded with overtones of past futility and 
failure. Moreover, to some people, it suggests structural in addition to func- 
tional impairment which is not necessarily the case. It is interesting that in 
Britain backwardness is used in much the same sense as we use mental retarda- 
tion. 

Sir Cyril has a long record of important contributions to the literature of 
child psychology. Who’s Who, 1954 lists nine of his books; the earliest in 1917 
was Distribution of Educational Abilities, a subject in which he has maintained 
his interest. More recent and better known works are his The Backward Child, 
1950; The Young Delinquent, 1948; and Handbook of Tests for Use in Schools, 
1948. He has also had a distinguished teaching career as Professor of Psychology, 
University of London, 1931-1950, and was on the Advisory Committee to the 
War Office on personnel selection. 

The Elementary Education Act of 1899 focused attention in Britain on the 
controversy, which is still alive but seemed more important then than now, 
between the environmentalists and the hereditarians. The Act provided in- 
struction for all children who could benefit from it. The environmentalists held 
that all that was needed to remedy backwardness was more nourishment for 
body and mind and a sympathetic attitude. Hereditarians held that ‘“‘once a 
defective, always a defective.” An important result of the controversy was the 
development of mental testing which grew out of an effort to classify the condi- 
tions and provide an objective basis for determining educability. 

The mental testing studies soon disclosed that mental deficiency (back- 
wardness) is not a clinical entity; it is a class of miscellaneous, etiologically 
different, conditions. Some of the conditions are attributed to brain damage, 
some to sensory disturbances such as blindness or deafness, some to emotional 
disturbances. There is a large group in which none of these causes seem sufficient 
to explain backwardness; it is this group for which heredity is looked to as the 
cause. 

Sir Cyril is not such a strict hereditarian as Galton and other older writers, 
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but he is fond of expressions like “inborn characteristics,” ‘innate factors,” etc., 
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which, strictly speaking, I regard as questionable conceptual constructs tending 
to obfuscate understanding of the processes referred to. Moreover, it is evi- 
dent that as knowledge has increased, the proportion of backward children 
attributed to heredity causation has decreased. 

Sir Cyril refers to his survey findings that as high as 20 percent of the children 
are backward in the poorest sections of London and Birmingham as compared 
with barely 1 percent in the better neighborhoods. He believes poverty is a 
potent contributory “if it is not the sole or major cause” of most of the back- 
wardness. Poverty operates in two directions: it impairs health and it limits 
access to general knowledge and intellectual stimulation. This conclusion about 
the effect of poverty is held in spite of such notable exceptions of geniuses in 
poor families as Bunyan, Burns, Faraday, and Lincoln, and the knowledge that 
backwardness occurs in well-to-do families. 

Another factor of etiological importance in Sir Cyril’s opinion is emotional 
disturbance of the parents. In this group, anxieties of the parents diminish at- 
tentiveness to the children. Inefficient teaching is reported to be only rarely 
related to backwardness. 

The book is supposed to be primarily for teachers, but students of the sub- 
ject generally will find much of historical and theoretical interest. For teachers, 
the last chapter will be found to contain many suggestions ripened by the 
author’s rich experience. Hopefully, teachers will be trying to help their chil- 
dren achieve Thoreau’s boast: 


I hearing get, who had but ears; 
And sight, who had but eyes before. 


Joun A, Lewis, M.D. 





Obituaries 


MARGARET Morton CLARK 


Margaret Morton Clark, Assistant Librarian in the Division of Laboratories 
and Research, New York State Department of Health, Albany, died on October 
8, 1954, after an illness of several months. Daughter of Martha (Morton) and 
Howard L. Clark of Haverhill, Massachusetts, Miss Clark was graduated from 
Simmons College in 1915. Before going to Albany in 1938, she had had valuable 
experience in the library of the Amherst Agricultural College, and from 1923 
to 1938 was Senior Cataloger of special collections in art and in science at 
Princeton University. She had received the Charter Certificate of Medical 
Librarianship of the Medical Library Association in March, 1954. 

At the Division of Laboratories and Research, Miss Clark was responsible for 
bibliographic research and for general reference service in consultation with 
members of the scientific staff and for the preparation of literature surveys and 
exhibits. Her unusual and exceptional qualities of intellect and spirit advanced 
the role of the library in every phase of the work of the Laboratory, and her 
personal integrity, charm, and sympathetic interest won all with whom she was 
associated. Her death is a keen loss to all her colleagues and friends. 

Miss Clark felt deeply that librarianship was a vital profession and she was 
imbued with the spirit of research. She had what has been called the tomorrow 
mind instead of the yesterday mind. A characteristic note of philosophy is in 
the closing sentence of one of her recent annual reports: “Inasmuch as reference 
librarians must continue to meet the demands both of yesterday and tomorrow, 
well fortified with books and with equanimity, we shall need to recall ‘words to 
live by’ during onrushes, and proceed tranquilly on the assumption that the 
task ‘is ours to offer what we can.’ ” 

ANNA M. SEXTON 


Mr. H. M. Bartow 


Older members of the Medical Section, Library Association, will have learned 
with great regret of the death of Mr. H. M. Barlow, who was for many years 
associated with the Royal College of Physicians of London, first as Assistant 
Librarian (1907-1923) and then as Secretary (1923-1944). Mr. Barlow was not 
a member of the Section but was a founder-member of its forerunner—the 
Medical Library Association of Great Britain and Ireland—which had a brief 
existence at the beginning of the century. His Catalogue of the Library of the 
Royal College of Physicians (1912) is a model work of its kind and he was an 
authority on herbals. It is fitting that his comprehensive private collection of 
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medical book-plates is to be preserved permanently in the College which he 


served so devotedly. 
W. J. BisHop 


HENRY JAY GAYLORD 


Mr. Henry Jay Gaylord died on March 28th. Mr. Gaylord was President of 
the Gaylord Bros., Inc., of Syracuse, New York. 


HELEN A. WOLTER 


Helen A. Wolter, chief divisional librarian in charge of the Medical Library 
of the University of Michigan, died in Ann Arbor on May 3d. A native of 
Detroit she received her bachelor’s and library degrees from the University of 
Michigan. After two years on the staff of the Alma College Library, Miss Wolter 
became a classifier in the General Library of the University. She had been in 
the medical library since 1945 and became its head in 1951, in which capacity 
she assisted in the plans for the new medical library scheduled for completion 
in September. Miss Wolter was an active member of the Medical Library 
Association. 

A friend wrote ‘“‘What we will remember is a vision of the person—her energy 
and enthusiasm, her wide range of interests, her curiosity and friendliness 
toward people.” A fund for cancer research has been started in her memory 
and anyone wishing to help should send checks payable to the Helen Wolter 
Memorial Cancer Research Fund to Janet White, Reference Department, 
General Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


JAMES FRANCIS BALLARD 


On Sunday morning May 15th Mr. James Francis Ballard, esteemed member 
of the Medical Library Association and Director of the Boston Medical Library, 
died suddenly at his home. A more extensive obituary will appear in a forth- 
coming issue. 


HELEN WHEELER 


Helen Wheeler, former librarian of the Medical & Chirurgical Faculty of 
the State of Maryland Library and archives curator of the Medical Library 
Association, died June 14, 1955 at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. A more detailed 
obituary will appear in a future issue. 





